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PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 


It is three years and more since we launched the first 
of our series of Life and Race books, and in doing so 
we felt that never, was there a more propitious time for 
the publishing of a series of practical and sanely written 
volumes on the big problems of life. Since then we 
have increased the series considerably and we have yet 
more in hand by well-known writers which we know will 
provide enlightenment in a correct manner. 

The remarkable reception accorded to each one of 
the books as they have been published compels us to 
believe that they are on the right lines. This volume may 
be taken as a criterion of all. There is nothing frivolous 
in any one of them, neither is there anything objectionable 
even to the most sensitive reader. 

They supply sound, clean, educative reading on vital 
questions; each has its special appeal and we publish 
them in the hope that they will effectually aid the efforts 
being made towards higher moral standards. 

Ignorance is the hand-maid of vice, and if we would 
have a better Britain and a better world it must come by 
the imparting of knowledge on the great subjects that 
_affect each individual life so vitally. 

These books have done, and will continue doing, a 
great deal to combat the evils so widely prevalent. 
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PREFACE. 


‘* WomANunooD,’’ by ‘‘ Mona Baird,’’ is a book that will 
fill one of the needs of the present day. It is an honest 
and frank presentment of the characteristics, the joys, 
sorrows and necessities of womanhood. It deals with 
the life of women and girls throughout the years, from 
the cradle to old age. 

I am in sympathy with the book as a whole, but 
probably it is not possible for any person of strong con- 
victions to be in complete agreement with any other author, 
and I cannot see eye to eye with ‘‘ Mona Baird’ with 
regard to the paramount necessity of full self-realisation. 
She says that she does not advocate ‘‘ free love,’’ but 
she appears to go perilously near to advocating a condi- 
tion of things that seems to me to be subversive of social 
welfare and of individual purity. It is quite possible 
that the writer does not mean all that I understood her 
to mean, and certainly any advocacy of ‘‘ free love’’ or 
of any condition approaching it is not in harmony with 
the moral and ethical character of the bulk of her book. 

‘“Mona Baird ’”’ advocates with eloquence and wisdom 
the obligation that rests upon mothers to teach and to 
interpret to their young daughters the development and 
alteration of both structure and function that are the 
sign and seal of womanhood. If our mothers would lay 
to heart these admonitions and would tell their 
girls honestly and frankly about these changes we should 
find far more rejoicing and thankfulness, than the 
astonishment and sense of humiliation that too frequently 
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attend the advent of puberty and the course of 
adolescence. 

Another point well brought out in ‘‘ Womanhood ”’ és 
the responsibility that girls ought to feel with reference 
to their intercourse with the opposite sex. They ought 
to be taught that the adolescent boy is peculiarly open 
to the influence of the girls with whom he associates. It 
is all too fatally easy for girls, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to excite the passions of impressionable youths, 
and in many instances, without any intention of doing 
harm, such a torrent of sexual emotion may be set free by 
the unguarded conduct of a young girl that fatal mischief 
occurs before either of the young people have realised 
their danger. Probably most mothers and most young 
people fail to see this side of the problem. To their 
minds the danger seems always likely to arise from the 
boy’s side, and they take but little account of the very 
strong influence exerted by the girl. Miss Baird’s book 
should suffice to put mothers on their guard against this 
danger, and to lead them to warn their girls against 
coquetry and quasi flirtation that may indeed leave them 
unharmed, but do more serious mischief to the lad on 
whom these fascinations are used. 

Mary SCHARLIEB. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 

This preface has been printed exactly as it was 
received from Dr. Scharlieb, but neither Author nor 
Publisher can believe that even the most casual reader 
will infer from any expressions used in the book the least 
sympathy on the Author’s part with the theory or prac- 
tice of ‘‘ free love.”’ 


INTRODUCTION. 


BreroreE dealing in detail with my subject it is necessary 
to state why such a book as this should be written. 

Many people, even thinking people, will say there is 
no reason why women should understand about their 
physical make-up, the privileges as human beings which 
their womanhood should give them, or the obligations it 
entails if they are to make the best of their lives. It is 
supposed by these people that at every time of her life, 
and in every walk of life, woman is perfectly capable of 
caring for herself and looking after her own interests. 

Moreover, it is not thought desirable that women 
should know too much, in case they should think to some 
purpose, and then act in such a way as to disturb the 
uneven balance of ‘‘ things as they are.”’ 

Now this is all wrong. That there should exist un- 
doubted ignorance, even among so-called educated 
women, on the facts of their own womanhood, and how 
these influence the ultimate fate, not only of women 
themselves, but of all the men and children with whom 
they are brought into contact, is not right. 

That women should not understand, for instance, how 
dependent on physical fitness is their whole mental and 
even moral outlook on life, is a crying shame, and the 
sooner such ignorance ceases to exist the better it will 
be, not only for the individual woman, but for the world 
at large. 
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Now in order-to dissipate the foggy cloud, half ignor- 
ance and half sentiment, which hangs about this subject, 
we shall have to be quite clear in our own minds as to 
what we mean when we talk about ‘‘ Womanhood.”’ 

To this end let us define, in the first place, what we 
do not mean. We don’t mean then a human being who 
is half angel and half cook. Neither do we mean a 
monstrosity in the shape of a pantomime fairy with 
maternal instincts. Nor a miracle of nature who com- 
bines the qualities of a Napoleon of finance with the 
winning innocence of the maiden of sweet seventeen, 
Victorian era. 

What we do mean by womanhood has been expressed 
in a sentence by another writer, and we cannot do better 
than to borrow this phrase and use it as a peg on which 
to hang the whole of our argument. 

‘‘ Womanhood is the mental, moral, and physical 
expression of sex.”’ 

The real definition of ‘‘ Womanhood ’’ could not be 
more tersely or truly put, I think, and with these words 
before us. we shall be able, I hope, to build up in this 
book such an ideal of womanhood, that no one who reads 
it will be able ever after to plead ignorance as an excuse 
for ill-doing and consequent ill-being. 

To begin. It does not often seem to occur to the 
ordinary woman, first, that her sex is a gift, to be 
developed and used just like any other gift of nature, for 
the benefit of herself and everyone whom she knows. 
What an appalling waste of womanhood would be saved if 
only women realised this! We shall try presently to see 
how this waste can be stopped, and how far we are each 
one responsible for it. 
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Next, it does not often occur to the ordinary woman 
that this gift is threefold, that it is emphatically NOT 
expressed only in certain organs, but in the whole of a 
woman’s being. Because this wider view of their own 
place in the world’s history has not been presented to 
them, many women develop their womanhood only m 
certain directions, those of the physical, to their own loss. 

Do not misunderstand me however. A right attitude 
on the vital question of the physical attributes of pure 
womanhood is of immense importance to the world’s pro- 
gress, and the fact that on this question there exists the 
most appalling ignorance, both among men and women, 
is of infinite moment to us as human beings. 

This book has been written to deal with this question 
among others, thoroughly and openly, and yet with 
intense reverence and sympathy, for experience shows 
that on a right understanding of all her PHYSICAL woman- 
hood means, and on the healthy satisfaction of its needs, 
woman’s entire happiness and usefulness depends. 

‘* But,’? you ask here, ‘‘ why emphasise the physica! 
attributes of womanhood? It is not necessary, for every 
woman knows instinctively how to give physical expres- 
sion to her sex, and too many seem to have, with perfect 
physical womanhood, the mentality of children and the 
morality of animals.”’ 

That is too true, unfortunately—and that is why | 
want to insist on the threefold nature of the gift of sex 
in this book, and to provide here a complete guide to the 
all-round development of womanhood, not for the educated 
woman alone or for the woman of means and leisure, but 
for the ordinary woman with her woman’s work to do in 
the world, her woman’s hopes and woman’s fears, and, 
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let it never be forgotten, her woman’s chance to do her 
own imperishably beautiful ‘‘ bit’’ in the world, and no 
other. 

To this end I shall begin with woman in infancy 
almost, with the girl-woman, and go on from that to the 
time when, in and after middle life, the woman completes 
the circle of her womanhood and comes to the age when 
the special organs of sex have accomplished the purposes 
for which they were created. 

It is not necessary in this work to do more than allude 
in passing to the ideal of womanhood after middle age. 
A comely and healthy old age awaits any woman who 
has the intelligence and the courage to map out her life 
according to the highest possibilities within her power, 
as we have tried to understand them here. 

These include her duties to herself, to her husband, 
and to her children, and in order to realise what woman's 
full duties are in these connections, she must, as I have 
said before, have that special knowledge of her own 
physical make-up and mental and moral tendencies which 
it is hoped will be found in this book. 

_ A woman’s instinct, you will perhaps say, ought to be 
enough to guide her aright in these matters. Certainly 
it ought, if every woman had the opportunity to inherit 
and to use that instinct at its purest. But has she? Man 
in the beginning of his history, it is said, had so strong 
a sense of smell and such keen hearing that he could 
follow the trail of his prey through trackless forests. 
Civilisation has blunted these instincts for him, and in 
exactly the same way the present day fight for existence 
has blunted the woman’s sense of right and wrong. No. 
Instinct is not a safe guide in the complex matters of 
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sex. Instinct, from inherited tendency or physical weak- 
ness, may be depraved and is therefore no longer to be 
blindly followed. The girl or woman who wants to 
make the best of her life must learn to develop her 
reason, as man has had to do. 

She must develop also what neither pre-historic man 
nor woman needed, an extra sense which we may call 
the social sense. 

“NO MAN LIVES TO HIMSELF.” There are 
instances enough all round, God knows, of the truth that 
on this simple statement the whole of society is built, yet 
men and women go on making casual acquaintanceships, 
letting idle words ripen into actual deeds, with no more 
thought of the awful harvest of disease and sorrow they 
may reap than if they were alone in a world that would 
end with themselves. 

I have devoted a whole chapter later on to this ques- 
tion of the development of the ‘‘ social’’ sense, so need 
say no more here except to warn girls when they set out 
to ‘‘ see life’? to make sure they see it whole. Life is 
not one summer holiday, it is a succession of lives, links 
‘n an endless chain, and it is up to every girl to make 
sure that the link she is forging by her actions is a 
strong one. 

To make sure of this she must remember that there are 
certain feelings peculiar to her growth at different ages 
of her life which must be controlled and others whicn 
must be encouraged. 

The girl-woman must learn that the duplicates of these 
emotions may be excited in her boy friends and that it is 
for her, as the one with the most moral (although the 
least physical) strength so to control the expression of 
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these emotions that they may not be a source of tempta- 
tion to both. 

The grown woman must learn that her duty to herself 
makes it imperatively necessary that she demands of her 
husband such purity of thought and action, both before 
and after marriage, as will enable them both to fulfil 
their duty to the children they jointly are responsible for. 

As I have already hinted, ideas and actions such as 
these do not perhaps come naturally to the ordinary girl. 
Personal purity is a thing which must be struggled for 
at the stage of civilisation to which we have reached, 
just as much as cleanliness in the home and city. And 
though legislation can do much in both cases, it remains 
true that individual effort must uphold and reinforce 
State effort if it is to be at all effective. 

These ideas then form a new social creed, what we 
might call a NEW RELIGION, that of the responsibility of 
the present generation to the future, which is just being 
put into definite words. 

That there is a crying need for such a religion is only 
too startlingly evident. The reports of various commis- 
sions sitting to expose social evils, the returns of our 
police courts, lunatic asylums and hospitals, form a terri- 
ble indictment of the haphazardness of a system of pro- 
creation which adds such miserable specimens of 
humanity to the human race as are tabulated there. 

You girls in the full enjoyment of careless youth will 
perhaps ask what these things have to do with you. 
Some of you, possibly as nurses and teachers, are nobly 
giving your lives to the alleviation of misery and the 
showing of a better way wherever you can. 

That is well, a splendid work for any woman to under- 
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take—but it is not all that you, because of the gift of your 
womanhood, owe to humanity. 

There is an old saying that ‘‘ Prevention is better than 
cure ’’—but as women we must go farther than unaided 
man will ever be likely to go in the mental and moral 
regeneration of the race. We must see to it that so far 
as we are concerned there is no cure, but prevention. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the application of 
this cure is entirely in the hands of the women of this and 
every nation. By realising the immense importance to the 
race of pure and healthy womanhood, and acting in 
every phase of her life according to knowledge and 
reason, in this way, and in this way only, can women 
make sure that they are fulfilling their obligations to God 
and humanity. 
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SoMEONE has said somewhere that human life is a circle. 
The image is a true one in many ways, but it is sad to 
realise in how many instances it is a vicious circle. 
Ignorance, misery and disease beget disease, misery and 
ignorance, and so the endless chain goes on. It is for 
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those who know and realise what this never-ending legacy 
of degeneration means to the future of ourselves as a 
nation to write and talk and act, each as his opportunity 
comes, until for the vicious circle is substituted the 
healthy one, where knowledge leads to health and health 
to happiness, so only shall we be real benefactors not 
only to ourselves, but to the human race. 

This sounds what Americans call ‘‘a large order,’’ 
but perhaps it will help us to carry it out if we remember 
that, if life is a circle every human being has been 
compared with a half-circle—man one half, woman the 
other, and to be a true circle, EACH HALF MUST 
BE EQUAL. That is no circle which has one side less 
than the other. Manhood and womanhood are of equal 
importance, so it follows that they must be developed 
equally. Opportunities must be level—sex must not be 
allowed to handicap either woman’s capacity to rise or 
man’s opportunity for self-sacrifice, and justice must 
condemn equally the same fault in either. 

In other words, true womanhood is only to be realised 
in the same way as true manhood, by the equal develop- 
ment of all the powers by which the sex is differentiated. 

This is a fact which is often insisted on, yet seldom 
realised as having an important bearing on the fate of 
each. Woman is not man’s inferior, but his comple- 
ment. Not his better half, for that implies a worse, but 
his other half. When this elementary fact is acted on 
in the treatment of the sexes, then life will be a bigger 
and a better thing than it is for many, and matrimonial 
misfits who make it a misery both for themselves and 
their children will be in the minority. 

We have said that manhood and womanhood must he 
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developed equally and in a way that is true. But it is 
also profoundly true to say that the ultimate prosperity 
of the race depends more on the status of its women 
than of its men. 

A brief glance over the history, both past and present, 
of the races of the world will prove the truth of this 
statement. In countries where women have the most 
opportunities for self-development life is lived at a high 
level of efficiency and prosperity. In communities where 
women are considered as of little account—civilisation is 
low—the graces of life are conspicuous by their absence 
and the country itself counts small in the progress of the 
world. 

Students of history will not need examples, but we 
may just cite as instances the United States and China. 
As to which of these two immensely populous countries 
will count most eventually in the progress of civilisation 
there can be little doubt. True it may be to say that China 
is awakening and may yet prove to be a world force. 
She will not be a force for good in the broadest sense of 
the word until she has emancipated her womanhood. 

I might further clinch my argument by pointing to 
Germany and her popular belief that her womankind is 
expected to have three interests, and three alone— 
children, kitchen, church. Like all popular ideas, this 
is probably a caricature of the status of woman in Ger- 
many, yet it remains true that every nation which abases 
its ideal of womanhood gets the fate it deserves. Let 
us see to it that by raising our ideal we deserve a 
better fate than has overtaken many national systems 
which have gone down into the abyss. 

Further, the reason for the fact that a nation is as 
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prosperous as are its women, is a scientific one, and 
could be proved if one went into it from the biological 
standpoint. Scientists have stated that the mother was, 
at first, the only necessary factor in the continuance of 
life. In evolution the function of the father is a later 
one—and to this day in many savage tribes where sexual 
intercourse is merely instinctive the mother holds the 
supreme place. 

It does not come within the scope of this book, nor is 
it necessary either, to treat the question scientifically, 
in order to come to some useful decision about it. 
We need only take as text the fact of the importance of 
remembering woman holds so high a place in the scheme 
of creation just because that is the place that woman 
should hold—in every age and in every race, if she 
is fit to hold it. It is because we believe this fitness 
to be absolutely necessary that we want to depict in 
these pages the ideal woman, or rather an ideal of 
womanhood which if once agreed to by men as well as 
by women, would help materially to its practical 
realisation. 

The ideal woman! It is a big thing to try and picture 
her in words within the covers of this book. It will be 
a bigger thing still for you girls who, I hope, will read 
it, to try and make yourselves ideal women. But it can 
be done, I believe, and a great help towards the doing 
of it will be to make sure that you understand not only 
my purpose in writing about it, but your chance of 
becoming it, yourselves. 

If we think about it much we can see that there is 
something very secret about the inner life of each one of 
us. The outward acts, what we work at and eat and 
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play at are not really us. Every human being, even the 
least intelligent, has a secret life—the boy his, the girl 
hers. 

What is the secret of womanhood? Do you know it? 
It is hidden in the one word “‘ sex,’’ and on the way a 
woman lives this life, which is her sex life, depends largely 
her individual usefulness and happiness all through life. 

You will notice I put usefulness before happiness. I 
know that is not the natural order of the words. There 
is not a girl who doesn’t believe that it is her right to be 
happy first, and useful—if it happens so. And this is 
quite right and natural. Sunshine and blue skies, roses 
and love, belong to youth. But while you fight for your 
right for a place in the sun, girls, don’t forget that life- 
long darkness may be the fate of the child born of 
unfit parents. Make sure that while grasping the 
rose of pleasure you do not hurt yourself with the sharp 
thorn of regret. Above all, do not make the fatal error 
of mistaking excitement, admiration, even passion for 
love. There is no real happiness for you if you selfishly 
make your own individual pleasure of the moment your 
one aim in life; that is why I put usefulness before 
happiness, or, in other words, the good of the race before 
individual satisfaction. 

It is absolutely necessary, in the first place, then, that 
every girl should realise the immense importance of her 
own healthy womanhood to the race. I shall try to show 
you why this is, step by step, for from the very earliest 
age girls may be taught to respect and raise, not lower, 
the standard of their sex. There are many different 
opinions on the question, ‘‘ How soon should a girl be 
taught the facts of life?’’ But there should not 
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be any difficulty about this sort of instruction if there is 
real confidence between mother and daughter, or teacher 
and taught, for all thinkers are agreed that the physical 
difference between the sexes exists for one reason, and 
one only, that the life stream may continue. Broadly 
speaking, there is only that one reason why women exist, 
and though all do not get the chance to become mothers, 
the reproductive instinct is in every girl, and all are open 
to the same risk if this instinct is misunderstood or 
misused. 

‘* Be fruitful and multiply ’’ is the command which all 
nature obeys, only in the lower forms of life she works 
blindly, or by instinct. Selection is there, but, so far as 
we know at present, it is not guided by reason. It is 
not until we come to the highest known form of life, that 
of man’s, that reason becomes necessary if humanity is 
to rise to its highest and life to become something more 
than a blind scramble for existence. 

“As soon as a girl realises sex difference, then, by 
using the mating and reproduction of flowers, birds, 
and beasts as object lessons, she can easily and naturally 
be taught the elementary facts of creation and led 
tactfully on to realise that a woman’s organs of repro- 
duction are so wonderful a gift that it is not right 
to enter carelessly into any relation which involves their 
use. When we remember that not only the physical 
character, but also the mental and through the mind 
the spiritual, can be transmitted to generation after 
generation, it will be seen at once how important it is 
that girls should know just what they are doing when 
they allow any trifling -with the sexual instincts. It is 
too often the case that, through lack of education on 
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these matters, girls do not realise the sanctity of the gift 
of sex which has been entrusted to them. The “ holy 
bonds’ of matrimony will not be sacred or holy to them 
if they have not realised beforehand that they must bring 
themselves to the altar as a gift ‘‘ without blemish.”’ 
The very fact of being a woman, the other half, remem- 
ber, of the means of creation, should be put before a girl 
as a reason why she should resolve that she will be as 
complete and healthy a woman as she can in every stage 
of her life’s history. 

If, as is possible, however, the highest vocation of 
womanhood, that of becoming a mother, is denied to any 
girl who may be reading these words, she need not think 
her life wasted. For this reason. ‘To be fit for any task 
that life may set her, full womanhood as implied in 
perfect physical, mental and spiritual development must 
be aimed at. She will thus have justified her being in 
showing to what a high standard of purity and health her 
sex may attain. 

The girl who has been taught on these lines and under- 
stands all that her sex means will, when the time for 
making a choice of a life-partner comes to her, demand 
in the man a like health and purity to what she has been 
taught to expect of herself. 

In doing this she will almost unconsciously be doing 
incalculable good, for it is a truism of science that what 
the parents are that will the child become, if given equal 
chances. 

It is not too much to say that pre-natal influences have 
the power to fix the whole destiny of a human being. 
Not only how the parents act before the birth of their 
child may alter its entire physical characteristics, but 
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even their thoughts may determine its whole life history, 
' whether it will be a child of normal, healthy instincts, 
fit to hold its own in the race of life, or whether it will 
be for ever handicapped by being born with abnormal 
instincts or depraved appetites. 

This is especially true of the mother’s pre-natal influ- 
ence, and it follows then, as a matter of course, that the 
education of the womanhood of every country should be 
a matter of thoughtful care from the cradle. When the 
future mothers of the world have been taught from girl- 
hood to realise the high destiny which is theirs, then, 
and only then, can that wisdom be expected which will 
make the coming generation wise in their turn. 

The girl-woman! Do we realise all the potentialities 
for good or evil which that frail, fairy-like little form 
contains? Surely not, or we should be more careful to 
notice and check those early inclinations towards 
feminine weaknesses than we now are. 

Dearly as we love them, that does not prevent us from 
making mistakes now which they will have to pay for as 
the years go on. 

In fact it is this very fondness which makes parents 
so blind to the faults which, because they are such 
babies, are very often encouraged until the little vanity, 
or greediness, or temper, has become part of the child’s 
very nature. One of the greatest mistakes parents 
can make in the upbringing of their girl babies is to 
foster feminine vanity by insisting too early on the 
difference which sex makes. Yet how often one hears 
the fond mother of a pretty innocent girl of six exclaim, 
‘‘ She’s beginning young. She likes men better than 
women already!’’ thus sowing the seeds of that idea of 
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wonjan’s dependence on man, an idea which has done 
more to lower the status of women in all ages than there 
Was ever any economic necessity for. 

Such mothers ask nothing more for their daughters 
than that they shall become man’s plaything and toy, and 
this attitude naturally engenders an inordinate fondness 
for dress. Because she is a girl her dress becomes the 
subject of much anxious thought. What ‘‘ suits’’ her is 
thought of from the time when she is out of long clothes 
instead of what is suitable or healthy. Happily for them, 
boys are not often spoilt in this way, and it is grossly 
unfair to any girl’s growing ideas that she should be 
taught that dress and men (or what men represent) will 
satisfy all that her womanhood demands. 

The next vicious step in this ladder of wrong training 
is to teach the girl-woman that her femininity, becomingly 
displayed, is ‘‘ attractive ’’ to the opposite sex. As it is 
her sole business in life to be pretty and well dressed, it 
follows that the man who can best afford to keep her 
so will, irrespective of his moral or physical fitness, be 
the one whom she will be taught to choose for her hus- 
band. Years of pandering to men’s vanity by making 
his womankind helplessly dependent on his charity has 
had the inevitable result. The highest class women, those 
who are best educated and most healthy, have become 
most helpless and most sterile. From the beginnings ot 
civil'sation almost, women have been taught this lesson, 
- pointed to this false ideal of woman, as a thing to be 
petted, pandered to, literally enslaved! No wonder the 
way to her economic freedom has been such an uphill 
one! No wonder the lesson of woman’s equality with 
man with its corollary of equal responsibility to follow 
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equal opportunity has been so difficult to learn! If no 
mother, from now onward, ever told her girl-baby she 
was pretty, ever dressed her in finery to attract, ever 
insisted on her sex so as to get all sorts of allowances 
made for her, there would still be enough inherited ten- 
dency left in future girl-babies to ruin ten generations as 
yet unborn. No. As things are it is quite severe enough 
a handicap in life for any daughter of Eve simply 
to have been born a woman! You potential mothers 
who read these pages try to realise this, and while 
teaching all womanly graces to your girl bab‘es, teach 
them also that dress is meant to be a healthy and modest 
covering, not an unhealthy and passion-provoking un- 
covering for their delicate bodies. Let them be taught 
to look on their brothers and their brothers’ friends as 
comrades and equals, not as beings of a higher class to 
be made selfish by indulgence and sensuous by licence. 
Let them realise, above all, that because they are women 
their sense of honour should be keener than men’s, their 
standard of purity higher, and that they should scorn 
to claim indulgence in these matters on the score of sex. 

But what about chivalry to women, you ask? When 
the sexes are equal, where does that come in? 

It comes in here. While there should be equality of 
opportunity for both sexes, there can never, woman being 
the weaker, be equality of achievement, in manual labour 
at least. Woman, though she works side by side with 
man in many spheres, can never hope to equal his capacity 
for endurance. Nor should there be necessity for her 
to do so, and here man’s chivalry, both as comrade 
and employer, will find ample scope. As employer he 
will not exploit woman’s economic dependence by 
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cheapening her labour, while as comrade he can teach 
woman that strength which comes of union which has 
been his own most useful weapon in the long fight 
against injustice and greed which he has had to wage 
in the industrial world himself. 

Chivalry should mean more to a man than raising his 
hat to his charwoman or giving up his seat in a crowded 
train to a pretty girl. Men are capable of this shallow 
interpretation of the word who would be quite incapable 
of seeing that chivalry includes his whole attitude to 
womanhood, to the girl he is in love with, to the woman 
he marries, and equally to the wasted womanhood which 
appeals to his lower nature on the side walk at night. 
If he looks at it aright he will realise that the three are 
one. The woman he loves, the woman who returns his 
love, what has saved them from becoming the woman 
he buys? Only the opportunity and the knowledge which 
has enabled them to keep their womanhood pure; and 
the really chivalrous man is he who will strive, ‘n every 
relation of life, to give all women that opportunity of 
attaining a high and noble womanhood. 

As long as there are two sexes the true man will 
always find an excuse for chivalrous conduct in the every- 
day actions of ordinary life, and the woman who is true 
to her womanhood will accept such service as a tribute 
to the best and strongest in her nature, not to the worst 
and weakest. 

But while a boy should be taught to remember that 
his sex entitles him to protect the weak and to help the 
helpless, a girl should not be encouraged to let her sex 
make her vain, coquettish and exacting. Nor should girls 


of any class be allowed helplessly to let older people do 
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everything for them. In some classes this warning of 
course is not needed, but in the middle and upper classes 
it is becoming increasingly the fashion to bring girls up as 
though they would never be responsible for a home, and 
to let them devote all their spare time to games, with the 
mistaken idea that the responsibilities of womanhood 
can be learned at any time. The contrary is really 
the case and it is never too early to teach children 
that duty to others of which self-reliance is the first 
step. A weak, helpless nature is always selfish in 
its demands on other people’s help and time, and 
when girls are young is the time to teach habits of 
tidiness and self-help. Even the tiny ones can be taught 
to care themselves for their toys and dolls and not to 
expect nurse or mother to do everything. These lessons 
will bear fruit in later life when the real things replace 
the toys, and method and concentration make all the 
difference between failure or success in a professional 
career. There is nothing more saddening to anyone, who 
has the real welfare of woman at heart, than to see girls 
who have been ill-trained in this respect lounging about 
with boys while mother sits at home and darns and 
sews to keep up the stock of finery her daughters wear 
out so heedlessly. 

There are some mothers who coddle their girls 
grievously in this way. The softest chair, the prettiest 
frock, the easiest time generally, go to the daughter. 
There is none of that wholesome hardening which is 
considered part of a boy’s training. The reason of this 
is that the girls are probably under the mother’s eye 
longer. Many overfond mothers dread sending their 
girls away to school, perhaps because they realise too 
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late that the hothouse treatment the daughter has 
received in her own home has ill-fitted her to look after 
herself when among strangers, who cannot be expected 
to give each child such indulgent care. Such mothers 
forget that to ‘‘endure hardness’’ is the only way to 
build up a character which will resist the temptations of 
life when the girl has to face these for herself. 

These remarks apply especially to cases where there 
is an only daughter. An American writer, Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, in her book ‘‘ Woman and Economics,”’ 
has some very sound ideas on this point, and while not 
perhaps going all the way with her in her very original 
theories on child training, it is undoubtedly true that 
girls who are educated alone do not so easily learn in 
after life their real position in the scheme of evolution. 
They are apt to get an exaggerated idea of their own 
importance and at the same time to underestimate the 
difficulties which less fortunately placed girls have to 
fight against. To obviate this, Mrs. Gilman, as my 
readers will perhaps remember, advocates the bringing 
up of children, even of the well-to-do, in institutions 
where they will have trained care and attention, but where 
it will not be necessary for several grown up and highly 
trained human beings to waste that time over one child 
which could be more profitably and quite as easily given 
to several. 

The ‘‘ Bless me and my wife, my son John and his 
wife, we four, no more. Amen!’’ attitude may make 
united families, but it is essentially an anti-social attitude, 
and one which it is fatally easy for only children or over- 
pampered children to adopt. 

Every mother will send her children from her, then, 
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both to school and to work, once she realises that, 
beautiful and necessary as is the home life, her girls must 
learn the high destiny of their womanhood by having it 
put to the test by the realities of the outside world. If 
from childhood they have been taught to consider their 
womanhood as a sacred trust, they will not fail, or make 
shipwreck of faith—that faith in themselves which by 
education and example has become part of their very 
being. If they have been faithfully taught by parent or 
teacher what the meaning of sex is, they will not contract 
habits which will harm them or unfit them in any way for 
becoming healthy mothers of healthy children. 

We are told that our bodies are ‘‘ temples of the Holy 
Ghost,’’ and many girls reading those words will wonder 
what they mean. Well, there is nothing very mysterious 
or hard to understand in the words, strange as they 
sound. They mean simply that the bodies of all human 
beings have been specially created, through the organs 
of sex, to become life-givers to the holiest of all created 
beings, those who are made ‘‘ in God’s image.”’ 

When once this has been thoroughly understood and 
realised it is not difficult to go on to teach how to pre- 
serve that body in purity and self-control, and how to 
build it up so as to make it a fit temple for love to 
worship in. 
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_ WE touched briefly in the last chapter on the importance 
of avoiding the evils of solitary education in the training 
of the child. 

I want to say a little more on that subject before 
leaving it, for I believe that it is especially necessary 
that girls should be brought under those broadening in- 
fluences which only a community of interest can ensure. 
-No woman who has thought much about the special 
tendencies of her own sex will deny that it is fatally easy 
for women to get narrow and bigoted in their views. 
Why this should be so we must, I suppose, look to 
woman’s past history as a social unit to find out. The 
fact remains that girls easily get ‘‘ groovey ’’ and intro- 
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spective. We can learn how to combat this tendency to 
some extent if we look abroad to other countries which 
differ from us in their ideas on the education of the girl. 
In America and Canada, for instance, where girls are 
notoriously broader in their outlook on life than are 
English girls, education, school education I mean, ‘ts 
given on different lines. Here our girls are to a great 
extent, especially in the upper classes, made a class apart. 
They are treated as women first and as human beings 
afterwards. Big nurseries containing one solitary child 
are common. When the child is about seven a nursery 
governess is engaged to teach it, alone again. Few 
mothers realise the awful loneliness of such a life and 
what it leads to in the way of introspection, distorted 
ideas and nervous fears. The solitary child is rarely a 
brave child and almost never an unselfish one. First, 
the importance of its own little ego; next that of its sex, 
if it is a girl, is so emphasised and over-developed that 
a normal healthy womanhood is almost an impossible 
result to expect. 

It is incontestable that the child who is one of many, 
is taught consideration for others and unselfishness 
almost unconsciously. It learns, very often to its 
astonishment, that it is after all only one in a world of 
babies. Thus the ‘‘ family ’’ idea, which is after all a 
selfish idea if indulged in to excess, yields to a 
‘national’? idea, and this, later on, if the training 
is continued, to that bigger and better idea of the brother- 
hood of man, which is the ultimate goal of all social 
progress. 

While not, of course, implying for a moment that 
communal nurseries would give these big results (the 
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world does not grow good so easily as all that) and 
while deprecating strenuously the entire removal of the 
splendid influences of mother and home from the young 
life at the formative period, there is some good, I think, 
to be obtained from this kind of altruistic training. It 
is just because these ideas have been wanting in our 
homes that a League of Nations has not been longer in 
existence. 

At the other end of the scale from this much to be 
pitied little only child of the upper classes is the girl of 
the middle or lower middle classes, who has her sex as 
much under-developed, as we may call it, as her better 
off sister has it over emphasised. 

That a different order of human being to herself, called 
boy, exists, the rich girl dimly realises, but of this human 
kinship with herself of the other sex she has often little 
idea. On the other hand, the contact of the lower class 
girl with boys and with men in the rough and tumble of 
the fight for existence is intimate in the extreme. 

She rubs shoulders with the opposite sex in school 
life, in work and in marriage until her feminine sensi- 
bilities are either bruised or hardened past mending. All 
that we think of as ‘‘ womanly grace’’ has, in these 
classes, a hard struggle for existence and often perishes 
altogether. 

In the upper middle and well-to-do classes the girl, as 
she grows up, has these graces developed to excess. 
Her softness becomes weakness, her appeal seduction. 
““ Lovely woman ”’ is the watchword of these classes from 
cradle to grave, and whatever tends to impair her charm, 
simply as a woman, is ruthlessly excluded from her life. 

Even maternity, which should be the crown of her 
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womanhood, is considered among these degenerates as 
detrimental to her charm. I use the word degenerates 
purposely, for that country is on the down grade, what- 
ever its apparent prosperity, in which men want their 
women to be mistresses but not mothers and in which 
girls are willing to lend their womanhood to this un- 
natural demand. 

That many women grow up with no higher aim in life 
than the preservation at all costs of their own beauty is 
due primarily to the teaching they received in early girl- 
hood. Hundreds of mothers in the higher circles of 
society have no higher ideals themselves. How can they 
impart them to their children? Of course there are excep- 
tions, and especially in the middle classes there are 
mothers and teachers who are fit to be entrusted with 
the education of the womanhood of the race. Their out- 
look on life is so broad, their knowledge of nature and 
human nature so deep that their practical ability to turn 
out women who will be ‘‘ lovely ’? mentally and morally 
as well as physically should be given every encourage- 
ment. 

Unfortunately many such women are the wives of men 
who find it difficult to make both ends meet, or they are 
single women struggling on in the strenuous and ill-paid 
work of elementary school teaching. 

All honour to these noble women who, seeing in the 
distance the ideal womanhood which they desire for the 
girls in their charge, fight on with no encouragement 
and often against fearful odds. The parents of their 
girls are themselves ignorant, poor, selfishly oblivious of 
anything but the immediate use to which their children 
can be put as wage-earners. Education authorities, 
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boards, councils, or governors, have little idea of what 
constitutes real education, so that a teacher with ‘‘ ideas ”’ 
finds herself at loggerheads with the powers that be 
directly she tries to apply commonsense and imagination 
to her profession. Yet with opportunity and encourage- 
ment such women could influence for good generations 
of girls, and no education, whether free or expensive, will 
go far towards raising the standard of national life 
until these truths are recognised. Not more schools or 
cheaper education is the need of the day, but schools 
where teachers with imagination and insight will be 
encouraged by good pay and leisure to develop their 
ideals. Conferences of teachers who recognise this neces- 
sity are held already; to these conferences parents who 
have the true welfare of their children at heart should be 
invited, so as to make sure that the home teaching (which 
is after all the most lasting, because it lasts longest) does 
not contradict the teaching given in the schools. 

We must all acknowledge, however, that judging by 
results, the modern girl seems to have had very little of 
such education as will fit her to become the highest type 
of woman. 

Either she becomes vain, narrow-minded, egotistic and 
self-centredly feminine, or loud, tomboyish and careless, 
but equally wrapped up in her own selfish interests, 
according to whether she belongs to the masculine or 
feminine type of girl. The end and aim of either type 
is to enjoy life, get married, and then to enjoy life 
again. 

The idea that life is a gift, and that to create life is a 
serious responsibility, does not seem to have occurred 
to four-fifths of these two types of girls, to judge by the 
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heedless way in which they spend their own days or drift 
into relationships which make them parents. 

These are, then, it seems to me, the two broad reasons 
for what we have called the ‘‘ under development ’’ of 
womanly instincts in the lower classes and their *‘ over 
development’? in the upper. They are economic in the 
former and educational in the latter case. 

How important it is that these causes shall be adjusted 
so as to allow the poorer girl a chance of more leisure 
and money, and the richer the chance of a wider outlook, 
we shall see when we remember that ultimately the whole 
of human life may be summed up as depending, for good 
or ill, on the relation of the sexes. 

This may be a startling idea, and it may not at once 
be apparent how, even if it is true, the wrong education 
of the girlhood of a nation can affect it. 

Yet a moment’s thought will suffice to convince the 
most prejudiced that, if the greater half of the human 
race has wrong ideas on any subject, the whole race is 
bound to suffer. Ignorance is punished in this world as 
heavily as wrong doing. Can anyone imagine an educated 
black race which would submit to slavery? In exactly the 
same way, if the women of a nation are educated rightly, 
will they no longer submit to the countless evils which 
ignorance of their own nature and destiny has put upon 
them. That is why I say that ultimately the whole of 
life may be summed up in the phrase ‘‘ the relation 
of the sexes,’? and though this may be a startling 
thought, I believe it can be proved to be profoundly 
true. There are many relationships in life, I will 
admit, in which sex has no apparent influence. Men 
and women meet now in business—in the professions 
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—in domestic life—in the great world of giving amuse- 
ment or being amused. At the first glance sex questions 
seem not to come into these matters at all. At bottom 
it will be found that the ideals of men and women on sex 
relationship colour the whole of their conduct in these 
matters, too. Think, for a moment, of girls in offices— 
women as doctors—the uncertain position in the home 
of the unmarried daughter—that much debated question 
of the morality of the stage—and you will see that the 
higher ideal a man has of woman, or a woman of her 
own womanhood, the better will be the relationship of 
the sexes in every walk of life. 

How is that higher ideal to be suggested either to girl 
or boy? It seems to me that co-education would do 
much to this end. 

In co-education the relationship of the sexes is estab- 

lished on a proper basis. It is begun well. Girls who 
learn with boys, not only in the kindergarten stage but 
onwards, learn to “‘ play the game ’’ in the best sense of 
the phrase. Boys learn consideration, gentleness, 
chivalry, and they give the girls with whom they share 
lessons and games the feminine of those masculine virtues 
—unselfishness, hardihood, honour. 
_ I do not mean in saying this, however, that there are 
no lessons and no games which the sexes should not have 
separately. There are. There are graceful games and 
accomplishments to learn which make a womanly girl 
more womanly, but would make a man womanish. There 
are, too, games and feats of endurance and strength 
which are fit to be practised only by the more robust 
strength of boys. 

The question is one of mental outlook more even than 
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practical tuition. The girl who knows her own physical 
nature and what it is created for, will not wish to become 
a feminine edition of her brother, and in the same way, 
the unconscious influence of the feminine element will 
add to the virility and masculinity of the true man. 

It is because of the false idea men and women have of 
each other’s physical nature and mental capacity that the 
position of women is what it is to-day. 

A girl who comes into real contact with masculine 
nature only on her wedding day can have no true idea of 
what that nature is. 

If she had grown up side by side with boys at study 
and at play she would meet them then more on equal 
terms in later life. It is false training for the real bust 
ness of life either to make a girl into a goddess or a 
slave. Yet this is what education amounts to in too 
many cases for the girl who is educated with girls alone. 
She is apt to forget that the whole of life is give and take, 
unless from the beginning her education gives her a just 
idea of what her womanhood may legitimately demand. 

It is the education of youth which lays the foundation 
for conduct in every relationship of life, and the best 
foundation is one that is based on the fact that there 
are two equal sexes in the world. We have seen how 
wrong education may over emphasise the feminine in 
woman so that it leads men to imagine and act as though 
there were only feminine nature in a woman, when in 
reality there is human nature, too. That is why I am 
such an advocate of the idea of co-education in some 
branches of study at least. Man will make more reason- 
able demands on the sex he has been taught hitherto 
either to despise or worship, once he has realised that a 
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woman is as capable of high mental development as 
himself. He won’t be so ready then, in the one class, 
to overrate his wife’s powers of endurance, or, in the 
other, to underrate them. Neither will the woman who 
knows herself the equal of man in privilege and achieve- 
ment allow or desire such treatment. 

In natural competition with him she will have learned 
her own worth. I say natural competition advisedly. 
For better or worse there has always been competition 
between the sexes. It is nature’s way of equalising 
matters. Woman pits her versatility against man’s en- 
durance. Co-education will not alter this. It will only 
make the fight a fairer one by giving both an equal 
chance. What woman’s position will be once she is 
given those chances it is not difficult to foresee. When 
there is no need for her to over emphasise her own 
femininity as women of the upper classes are taught 
from babyhood to do; when the working class woman 
has time and opportunity to develop her womanhood, a 
new type of men will be evolved—fit mates for the new 
and splendid type of woman. 

By laying stress on the fact that girls of the upper 
classes are taught to put too exclusive a value on their 
womanhood, we do not mean to imply that it is only in 
school life that education tends this way. There is an 
education that takes place outside of school, and to which 
school or college are only subsidiary. This is the educa- 
tion which is given off almost unconsciously by home 
influence and by social surroundings. If these are wrong, 
low, or even wholly frivolous in ideal, then the girl’s 
whole life must be wrong. For these influences are the 
foundation on which the edifice of a noble womanhood 
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may be built, the school life and learning being only the 
scaffolding, as it were, which are necessary while the 
building is going on, but which will be withdrawn as soon 
as that is completed. 


The real educational ideal for the girl is not necessarily 
to make her as clever in learning as her brother, or as 
good at games or sport, although she may become both, 
but to help her to develop her own individuality as a 
woman with a woman’s destiny before her. 


We have seen how wrong education may make the 
woman of one class nothing but woman, let us see how 
lack of educational chances on right lines makes the other 
class of woman anything but woman. 


It needs only a passing glance at the world of women 
to-day to bring home to us the fact that the majority of 
women have many chances to become workers in every 
sphere, but very few chances indeed so to develop their 
womanhood that they may do the special woman’s work 
in the world. 


Now this under development of womanhood in certain 
classes is due almost wholly to economic reasons, of that — 
there can be no doubt. Before the war, owing to her 
superiority in numbers, woman had begun to be depen- 
dent, not on man’s labour, but on her own for her main- 
tenance. The absolute necessity of woman’s labour to 
the continuance of the war speeded up her economic 
emancipation by very little, but it has somewhat altered 
her value in the labour market, so that it is impossible 
to say where the future will place her in consequence. 
The war of nations is over, but it is quite possible that 
the war of sexes is now to begin. It would be tempting 
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to speculate about the way in which this war will be 
waged, to note the warnings we have already had that 
it will surely come, and to prophesy as to its results. But 
we can only say here that it remains to be seen whether 
the niche woman has carved out for herself by her work 
during the war will be a permanent one, or whether 
public opinion and the pressure of necessity will not, as 
is more probable, unite to make her take a lower place 
than is her just due. 

Undoubtedly for a time this will be so, and woman 
will go back to the conditions which obtained before the 
war, when she worked hard and long for such inadequate 
wages that the real development of her womanhood was 
an impossibility. She was a worker and that was all. 
Women who are forced to become only WORKERS 
in the labour markets of the world are no real asset to 
the race, whatever their work may be worth. How long 
will it be before politicians, yes, and the women them- 
selves, recognise this? They may be highly trained 
workers, they are under-developed women, and as such 
are a waste of the material which is essential to the pros- 
perity of any country. 

There is an immense need to emphasise this point. 
I wish I could write it so that every politician could read 
it, every employer of labour act on it. Most of those 
who read this book will be among the vast number of 
working girls and women who are beginning to realise 
that they ought to be in this world for something other 
than work, and I hope they will take this fact to heart. 
A woman’s worth to her country should not be according 
to her value as a labourer, but according to whether she 
is a fit mother or an efficient guardian of the future race, 
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either as teacher, nurse, or in some capacity directly 
valuable to child-life. 

Although woman must work—and there is nothing 
derogatory in any honest labour—if that work interferes 
in any way whatever with the highest development of her 
womanhood, that woman’s labour is wasted. I repeat. 
She is not an asset to her country, whatever may be her 
earnings. She is distinctly on the debit side where the 
balance sheet of the race is concerned. You are under- 
developed as a woman, girls, if your business or profes- 
sional career unfits you, either physically or mentally, for 
carrying on woman’s real work in life—that of continuing 
the race. Never forget that, and where it is not in- 
dividually possible for you so to alter matters as to make 
your own womanhood perfect along these lines, remember 
that you can make it better for working girls who are to 
follow you by doing all in your power to help those who 
are striving so to better the economic position of woman 
as to make leisure, health, and womanly beauty accessible 
to all. 

But what of the woman who is of this class, yet is not 
a competitor in the labour market—the purely domestic 
woman. Does she come into our argument at all? Most 
certainly she does. 

In the lower and lower middle classes the woman at 
home has often less chance to develop her womanhood 
along broad and healthy lines than her sister who goes 
out to work. Moreover, unlike the woman worker out, — 
she has no chance to join a union to protect her own 
snterests. One hardly sees, indeed, how such a union 
could be run. Motherhood is neither a trade nor a pro- 
fession, and it would be a very daring trades unionist 
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who would advise mothers to ‘‘ down tools ’’ as a protest 
against too long a day! Yet that there is a crying need 
to give poor mothers more chances for personal freedom 
and the development of their womanhood along other 
than purely maternal lines no social worker will deny. 

The State endowment of motherhood is a very small 
step forward in the right direction. The establishment of 
a Health Ministry, now happily accomplished, is another. 
But this Ministry must be run on broad, humane and 
common sense lines. There must be many women mem- 
bers, both married and unmarried, no parochialism, and 
no religious interference. Especially would it be of 
immense benefit to the coming generation if such a Minis- 
try could be brought to affirm, as a funaamental basis 
for all its activities, that compulsory education without 
compulsory decent environment is worse than useless. 

For example, we teach children in our council schools 
now that cleanliness means health and then turn them 
loose in an overcrowded sium where bathing facilities are 
simply non-existent. Until something is done for these 
children which will make their opportunities equal to 
those of the better class child it is little use to preach 
morality and teach rules of health. Under such condi- 
tions under-development of womanhood will continue, 
with a consequent lowering of the vital strength of the 
nation which allows such things to exist. 

We must return now to a detailed consideration of the 
training of their girls by the women who have leisure. and 
opportunity to develop their womanhood along more ideal 
lines. 

Let me outline broadly treatment which will be con- 
ducive to that health of body, lacking which any woman 
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is severely handicapped, remembering always that woman- 
hood is a threefold expression of sex, and that on its 
physical fitness much depends. 

As soon as she begins to realise her sex, what is a 
girl’s first (and sometimes her last) concern? Clothes. 
Wherewithal shall she be clothed is an important part of 
a girl’s training, and so far as sensible clothes are con- 
cerned, certainly women have progressed wonderfully in 
the last generation or two. 

That is due partly, of course, to the fact that she is 
now much more than formerly a woman of affairs. 
Suitability to season and work has become a necessity to 
the modern woman. When she is not working, how- 
ever, woman is apt to go to extremes in following the 
fashion, with the result that common sense and modesty 
are alike lacking from her attire. Particularly ts this so 
in dress worn in the evening, though why the body should 
be more exposed at a time when the earth is no more 
warmed by the sun than when its rays might make some 
uncovering an excuse, it passes the wit of man to dis- 
cover. If the opinion of a young girl could be obtained 
when she first sees her mother ‘‘dressed’’ for the 
evening, that is before familiarity has accustomed her to 
the exposure, that mother might be surprised into altering 
her ways. Of late years this custom of appearing in a 
state of semi-nudity in the evening, and especially at 
public gatherings, dances, and the like, has become more 
general, and women of all grades of society emulate the 
ladies of the ballet whom they affect to despise in their 
immodest display of limb and body. It is significant 
that at the same time there has never been an age when, 
if disease is any symptom, immorality has been so rife as 
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at the present day. There may be no relation between 
the two facts, but there they are. 

The mother who values the mental attitude of her girl 
towards the great moral questions of the day, will see 
to it that on no occasion will her dress be other than 
what true refinement demands. Modesty is an old- 
fashioned virtue, I know, and the ‘‘ ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit’’ so rare that it may well be priceless, 
yet the poorest may have it. 

The unhappily married sage of Chelsea, Thomas 
Cariyle, did not know much perhaps about women, and 
what he did know he doesn’t seem to have valued, but 
he held very sound views on the enormous influence 
which clothes have on the mental and moral health of 
mankind. Beneath the whimsicality of his famous book, 
‘Sartor Resartus,’’ containing the oddest thoughts on 
clothes that ever man penned, there lies some good advice 
about simplicity: and the necessity of cutting our coats, 
in every respect, according to our cloth. In other words, 
of making our expenditure on clothing a proportionate 
part of our income. 

It is not enough to see that a girl is well clothed, she 
must be clothed suitably for the work or play she has 
to do. 

Probably in the matter of clothing for outdoor exercise, 
as in the matter of the amount of food necessary for 
health, we as a nation err rather on the side of excess. 
Our variable climate makes woollen clothing a necessity 
during almost the whole year, but that heavy coats of 
fur should be worn above this is not only unnecessary 
but unwise. Especially for children is it harmful to make 
them wear anything which hampers free movement. 
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We are beginning to be a little more sensible in our 
practices in these matters, and at the gymnasium, and 
on the sports field at least, girls are allowed to go un- 
trammelled by stiff corsets and long skirts. But in spite 
of progress and wiser views, fashion plates are still pub- 
lished showing the female form encased in a species of 
armour. Such compression of vital organs, besices 
restricting free movement, must at all times be injurious 
to health. Given proper games and exercises the normal 
girl is so fashioned that she does not need support. As 
4 matter of fact excessive support tends only to weaken 
and keep small and undeveloped the bony framework 
which is a natural ‘‘stay.’? Although exercise and play 
to the point of exhaustion is to be deprecated, regular 
and rhymthic movements in the open air, under skilled 
supervision to see that no girl is unduly tired, will go 
tar towards developing that perfection of form which 
makes womanhood so beautiful. 

Health is as much a matter of habit as anything else. 
Cleanliness, exercise in fresh air and suitable clothing, 
these can be begun so young and practised so faithfully 
that they become second nature. 

Added to these habits, a little wise intelligent talk on 
all those matters in which children are naturally curious, 
will establish such confidence between age and youth as 
will make the contraction of vicious habits almost an 
impossibility. 

Unfortunately, while solitariness is to be deprecated for 
children, company has its perils. Some children there 
are so ‘‘ naturally ’’ depraved, as it is called (though it 
would be more true to the facts of heredity and sur- 
roundings to say ‘‘ unnaturally ””), that they have con- 
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tracted in secret habits which they are apt to teach to or 
practise on their companions. Parents and teachers will 
know what I mean. They should realise that the habit 
is often due to ignorance, and that wise and loving 
counsel along the right lines, added to really healthy 
living, will do much towards effecting a cure. 

I think we too often, by means of picture palaces and 
theatres, accustom young girls to wrong ideas on life 
and on that greatest of all factors in human life—love. 
They are shown the sordid side of love, and though it 
may be argued that they are too young to understand, 
no one who has heard the remarks of young children in 
such places, or noticed where they applaud or hiss, can 
put forward this argument. ? 

Educationists in the New World are much to blame for 
the precocious nature of the film plays they put before 
their young people. Boys and girls in their teens are 
shown ‘* making eyes ’’—flirting—‘‘ spooning ’’ and even 
marrying at an age when they are physically immature 
and their education in all that really matters is obviously 
incomplete. 

Educational films are so ‘‘ dry,’ girls and boys say, 
and it remains for writers of film plays and those who 
censor these productions, who really have the pure 
womanhood and true manhood of the race at heart, to 
produce -entertainments which, while interesting enough 
to attract, will not pander to that thirst for unhealthy 
excitement and desire for precocious experiences to which 
many picture plays lead. 

Girls need to be shown that men care for the true 
womanliness of fidelity and a lovely mind as well as ‘ine 
clothes and a lovely body. Boys need to be taught the 
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sanctity of womanhood, and that true chivalry which 
means self-control, as well as a display of strength and 
courage. Many films might be acted inculcating healthy 
comradeship between the sexes instead of sickly senti- 
mentality. There is a fine harvest to be reaped by any 
writer who can produce these plays and make them as 
enthrallingly interesting as the appallingly unreal stuff 
we see acted to-day. The temptations of city life, the 
dangerous results for both sexes of that casual intimacy 
which those who live in the film world seem to indulge 
in, could be shown more powerfully than many sermons 
on the screen. 

Many of the plays which are now shown encourage 
low ideals and loose morality. Perhaps wise censorship 
‘n these matters is one of the duties which the woman- 
hood of the future and the Ministry of Health will under- 
take. It ought to be. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


The Real Formative Period—Her True Vocation—Growing into 
Grace—Realising the Difference—The Revolt against Sex— 
Tastes Unchanged—Tomboys and “ Sports ”—Learning Why— 
The Facts of Life—The Wrong Way and the Right—I gnorance 
no Excuse—Moral Cowards—Sex Differences—More Imaginary 
than Real—Harmful Curiosity—Womanly Pride—A Co-Worker 
with God—Loose Morals and Conversation—Too Young for 
Ideals—The Supreme Example. 


Ir from nursery to school is an important step in the 
life of our girl-woman, what shall we say of the period of 
adolescence which marks the latter part, usually, of the 
school life? No words that I can use will be strong 
enough to emphasise my belief that this is the all-impor- 
tant time. It is the real formative period and one that 
no woman deeply interested in the progress of her sex 
can ignore. The girl now is at the beginning of that 
period when, through physical changes which are in- 
evitable to her age and sex, she prepares for that highest 
destiny of all—the only destiny in natural law for which | 
she was created—that of motherhood. 

That this view of woman’s true vocation in life is one 
that has been often contested, I am aware. I leave until 
a later chapter the discussion of the question and have 
touched on it here only to point out that, physiologically 
speaking, the above statement of woman’s place in crea- 
tion is the true one. 
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Let us consider for a moment now the nature of the 
change that takes place in the girl mentally when physical 
development makes her first aware of her awakening 
powers. 

There is first of all, I think, in most healthy girls 
a sense of rebellion against her destiny. Perhaps through 
diffidence or over-sensitiveness in her mother or guar- 
dian she has been unaware of any change which will 
make her less fit to indulge in the glorious life of sport 
and freedom which is still open to her brothers. 

She is told now that she must ‘‘ take care’’ of her 
health, cautionary advice which will be very irksome to 
the ordinary healthy modern girl. Rowing, swimming, 
gymnastics, hockey, may have to be indulged in less 
often. She will probably herself not need the injunction 
to refrain, because of the nervous headache, lassitude 
and fitful spirits which often accompany this period. 

Yet in taste she is unchanged. Many of the most 
womanly girls I know have loved boys’ books and boys’ 
games in their school-girl days, because of the glorious 
sense of liberty and adventure they have given them. 
They now realise, quite suddenly, that for the majority 
of them, the facts of womanhood will mean a far different 
—a curiously narrowed and restricted—destiny, and they 
rebel. 

At this time for a girl to be on really confidential terms 
with an older woman, who has realised what the ideal 
woman should be, is of inestimable value both to the 
girl herself and to the future of the nation to which she 
belongs. Such a wise teacher—she need not necessarily 
be the girl’s mother—remembering the transition period 
of her own life, will endeavour, once she has gained the 
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girl’s confidence, to teach her the facts of life in such a 
way that she learns to hold her womanhood neither too 
cheap nor too dear. | 

I have said that such a teacher need not be the girl’s 
mother, but by this I do not mean that it would not be 
the ideal relationship if she were. The mother has more 
opportunities for observing her girl’s health and its in- 
evitable influence upon her disposition and habits than 
either teacher or friend. If she has instituted a wise 
process of what I call ‘“‘ hardening ’’ with her girl, she 
will know that a little self-indulgence now will have a 
wonderful effect both on health and temper. She will 
not allow the girl to ‘‘ give way’’ to fancies or lazy 
habits, and yet will make every allowance for the fits o 
alternate depression and high spirits which often visit 
girls at this period. 

Most important of all, if the girl is ignorant of the 
deep meaning underlying this physical change, she will 
tell her tactfully and cautiously, so as not to distress her 
with unnecessary fears, how wonderfully what is taking 
place within her own hody will fit her for that highest 
work of all—being co-workers with God in the creation 
of life. 

Most girls learn these facts in an underhand and shame- 
faced way from their girl friends. Some girls—to the 
everlasting shame of their motbers or guardians be it 
said—do not learn them at all until some vicious man 
or precocious boy has taught them, unlawfully, to exer- 
cise these particular emotions in wasteful self-indulgence. 

Should a girl or a boy be told the facts of life? 

This is a point which, until late years, has seldom been 
discussed and upon which, even now with all the diseases 
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with which wrongful sexual indulgence afflicts humanity 
so rife among us, a variety of opinions exist. 

I am a woman and must leave the question of the 
education of boys on this point to the fathers and teachers 
of the race. For my own sex, I say unhesitatingly, 
““Yes.’” I will not hold so low an opinion of the moral 
tendencies of my sex as to believe that sexual licence of 
all kinds is not due, in the great generality of cases, to 
ignorance of where that licence leads. 

It will be argued that a knowledge of the world shows 
that, as the saying goes, ‘‘ women are as bad as men in 
these matters.’’ My answer is that women are as human 
as men. Sexual intemperance, like any other bad habit, 
grows by indulgence. Environment, heredity, economic 
conditions, weigh as heavily in the scale with women as 
with men. Nay, more so. Generations of teaching such 
as I have described fully in the first chapter—teaching 
that appeals directly to all that is lowest in women’s 
nature—plus the incontrovertible fact that for many long 
years woman has been absolutely dependent on man for 
her very existence, tip the scales heavily in her favour 
when the relative natural honour of the sexes is under 
discussion. 

But—and this is my point—woman is naturally 
‘‘ teachably intelligent.’? The unspoilt girl-woman learns 
easily. That is why she is so often the prey of the man 
of the world. It is also only too often why she is the 
dupe of the woman of the world, or even of her own 
girl friends who are a little more informed, or a little 
less scrupulous, than herself. 

Look at it in this way. The girl, if she is out in the 
world at all, is bound to learn sex facts sooner or later. 
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She learns them—they do not come by instinct. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that these things are under- 
stood naturally. Granted then that the knowledge must 
come, why wait until vicious teachers or a sad experience 
have lowered for ever the girl’s ideal of what her woman- 
hood means? It is more than false modesty—it amounts 
to moral cowardice for ‘mothers or teachers to neglect 
this, the greatest of all lessons, in a girl’s education. 
Love and consideration will soon teach the most tongue- 
tied how best to present the facts, once they realise the 
awful results to which ignorance on these matters so 
often leads. 

I do not mean by this that physiological facts need be 
enlarged on either in class or in mixed assemblies, 
though there was a good deal of prudish nonsense dis- 
played in this way in past years. Let the differences of 
sex be shown as natural facts. We want more common 
sense—more healthy taking for granted of sex and sexual 
differences. Inordinate reticence in these matters is often 
a sign of diseased imagination, and there would be less 
harmful curiosity if both sexes had more scientific know- 
ledge of the functions of sex than they have at the present 
day. 

But even granted that the physiological facts are 
known, there is the personal application of them which 
might well be the subject of an intimate talk between 
mother and daughter at the time when such a talk would 
do most good, that is to say, when the ‘‘ menses ”’ have 
appeared and the girl is a woman physically. Let the 
general knowledge come by way of the class, the physio- 
logical text book and the diagram; then let the mother 
“apply, without unduly emphasising, the particular know- 
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‘* Do you realise?”’ 

If she has been wisely informed on these matters, the 
girl’s natural rebellion at having to give up some of her 
freedom, because of the demands of her changed life, 
will change gradually into a sense of exultation that to 
her, aS a woman, is given the great privilege of con- 
tinuing the race. 

I do not think exultation is too strong a word to use 
here. A girl, just realising her womanhood, should be 
proud of it—proud of the opportunity it gives her to 
sway the destiny of the one who will presently demand 
of her the free gift of herself—proud of the priceless 
privilege which the future holds in store for her of 
handing on, through her own boys and girls, that torch 
of progress which her mother put into her hands. 

Yet one wonders, seeing what the attitude of the 
average emancipated school-girl is towards life, how 
many of them, at this time, have had the meaning of 
womanhood intelligently explained to them. One is 
bound to confess, very few, or surely there would be less 
reluctance, later on, to shoulder the whole of the responsi- 
bilities which womanhood entails. 

The uninformed girl, at this time, only troubles to 
notice that in some half-understood way she is now more 
attracted by and attractive to her boy friends. 

The harmful precocity which wrong training as a child 
has engendered leads her to dress, act and comport 
herself generally so that she attracts undue notice. She 
has boy lovers at a time when both she and the boys she 
encourages are most likely to take harm from such 
conduct. Strange ungovernable passions in the adoles- 
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cent boy are fanned to dangerous flame by the ignorant 
sentimentality of the girl, who should have been taught 
that reticence which will be the crowning glory of her 
womanhood when she is fully matured. 

The inevitable result of wrong conduct at this age is 
often fatal to both, so far as their proper maturity is 
concerned. 


The boy is tempted to indulge in the premature use 
or abuse of masculine powers, and this leads to all kinds 
of diseases, if not to actual decay. The girl, learning to 
awaken too easily thoughts and desires to which the boy 
responds, gets old and satiated before they are either of 
them mature enough to experience without injury the 
effects of real passion. 


Whose fault is it? Too often one has heard the bo} 
exclaim, ‘* Those girls do lead a fellow on!’’ There can 
be no doubt as to whose is the fault in that case, half- 
unconscious though it may be. 


To the girl-woman, just awakening to a consciousness 
of her own powers, I say, remember to what noble end 
those powers should be reserved. Don’t waste emotion, 
both in yourself and in your boy friends, which should 
be sacred to the real things of life when the time comes 
for you to enjoy them. 

Even laxity in talk is sometimes responsible for loose- 
ness of morals. 

“He has such heavenly eyelashes,’’ a girl remarked 
once in the presence of her mother, who only smiled 
indulgently at such an expression. 

“I shall die if I don’t see him to-night,’’ was an over- 
heard exaggeration from the lips of a plump short-skirted 
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maiden of about fifteen, whose well-nourished aspect ES 
the immediate lie to her statement. 

Girls just emerging into womanhood both the speakers 
were, but with so evidently low an ideal of what that 
womanhood meant that one trembles for the future of 
the race if such minds are to govern it. 

They belonged to the middle class, perhaps the wage- 
earning part of it. But though the nature of the example 
might vary according to class, its spirit might fairly be 
called typical. 

In a lower grade a girl sells her womanhood more 
cheaply, in a higher she expects to sell it more dearly, 
but it is sold and bought in reality, low as such com- 
merce sounds, if the girl does not realise that she alone 
has the power to make or mar the future race, and 
speak, think, and act accordingly. 

She ought in the first place consciously to demand in 
exchange for her pure womanhood as pure a manhood 
in the man whom she takes for her partner in the great 
business of life. 

The way to do this is not to lower her own standard 
by talking flippantly, dressing so as to attract notice, 
and cheapening her sex generally by the lure of an appeal 
to the senses. No man who is ‘‘ caught’’ by a girl of 
this type but thinks slightingly of the whole sex after- 
wards, and shows it by neglecting the wife as soon as the 
wiles by which she attracted him grow stale. 

It is human nature for the man to value that which 
cost him most, and the woman who raises the price of 
her womanhood by reticence, reserve, and good repute, 
will be the one whom in the long run the man will value 
most. 
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Perhaps there will be the objection raised here by 
older readers that the ordinary adolescent boy or girl is 
too young to understand these high aims. Those who 
have studied childhood know, however, that it is never 
safe to underestimate the age at which the young begin 
to understand. No child is really too young for ideals, 
so long as they are presented to it in a form which it 
can understand. This is true of ideals of any kind, from 
clothes to conduct. Put before a little ragged girl of 
six a beautifully clothed child of the same age, will she 
not instantly set up those clothes as her ideal of fitness? 

Or tell the girl or boy of eight that they are ‘‘ on their 
honour’ not to do a certain thing. Will they under- 
stand the appeal? Certainly they will, and though they 
may fail and do what was forbidden, the very fact that 
they will try to keep their misdeed secret, or be overcome 
with shame if it is discovered, goes to prove that they 
have understood how far below the ideal they have fallen 
by such conduct. The ideal of pure and noble woman- 
hood should not be a hard one to raise if, as we have 
pointed out in the preceding chapters, the seeds of such 
a beautiful flowering have been well sown in early years. 

But there must be something to appeal to, and in the 
first place it goes without saying that the supreme exam- 
ple should be the mother. If the daughters see their 
mother wholly devoted to dress, pleasure, and excitement, 
demanding attention and admiration and foolish praise 
from all who surround her, then it will be doubly difficult 
for the teacher or guardian to guide the girl-woman’s 
footsteps into the right road. Imitation may be the 
sincerest form of flattery—it is also sometimes the most 
injurious—to the imitator. 
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If a girl sees her mother careful—without coddling—of 
her own health, ‘taking an intelligent interest in some- 
thing other than clothes, amusements and the narrow 
limits of the home circle; if she sees her treat her 
husband’s friends in comradely fashion, freely and 
frankly, yet without licence; if she knows that her 
mother’s word is absolutely her bond; last and most 
important of all, if she knows as soon as she is of the 
age to get engaged that her mother esteems so high the 
womanhood in her daughter that she wili not sell her, 
irrespective of her desire or of the man’s fitness, to the 
most wealthy bidder in the matrimonial market, that - 
daughter will be almost bound to adopt the same high 
standard as her mother in conduct and in morals. . 

Her inmost thoughts will be so impregnated with high 
ideals on sex that conversation and act must reach as 
high a level. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Last Stage—The Incomplete Woman—The New Woman—The 
Five Doors to Consciousness—The Last to Open—The Widest 
of All—Nature’s Danger Signals—Confusing the Issue—Touch— 
Sexual Emotions—Slow and Sure Growth—Passion, a Tree— 
‘““Woman and To-morrow ’’—Passion’s Counterfeit—The Real 
Thing—A Well-known Magistrate’s Opinion—First Steps so Easy 
—A Novelist’s Advice—The Charm of Mystery—The Right to 
be Beautiful—Useful Dreams—Cultivating the Good Kind—The 
Social Good—Her Brother’s Keeper—Raising the Ideal—No 
Time like Youth—The Dream come True—Start where your 
Parents left off. 


In this book I have chosen to divide the progress toward 
womanhood into four stages. In the first stage, of which 
this is the-last chapter, the woman is seen incomplete. 
She is the girl-woman, containing in herself the germ of 
all she will eventually become, but in such an immature 
state that often the qualities are not recognised as 
feminine at all. 

Towards the end of this first period, however, strange 
changes are taking place in the consciousness of the girl. 

From the hoydenish, half-masculine entity she becomes 
shy—but with bursts of boldness of which she is after- 
wards much ashamed. Self-consciousness begins to 
grow. It is as if the young girl, looking within herself, 
sees for the first time the new woman and runs away 
from it. 

From a being with all five senses equally and healthily 
developed, she becomes aware now of one sense abnor- 
mally developed—the sense of touch. 

Hitherto emotion, such as she has known, has entered 
the consciousness chiefly through the other senses. 
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Taste, of course, was the first dominant sense. It has 
long ceased to sway her. It is now capricious, often 
failing altogether under the stress of the new power of 
feeling, or only working along certain abnormal channels, 
so that she becomes addicted to surreptitious sweet- 
eating at all hours. 

Smell, sight and hearing, all had their day in the im- 
pressions they were capable of making on her emotions, 
so that she must have perfume as an addition to her 
toilet, craved colour in dress, and became infatuated with 
certain usually hackneyed melodies. 

These all left their mark on her outward semblance 
as well as her mental make-up. Even the donning of 
garments became important, the putting up or, in modern 
days, the cutting off of hair a symbol. 

But though all these senses contributed their quota to 
her budding womanhood, it was not until she became 
aware of how much the sense of feeling—mere physical 
contact—might become that she realised herself. 

The first time the girl-woman knew that contact, either 
of hand or lip, meant emotion, either pleasurable or 
otherwise, was the time when she was no longer girl, 
but woman. She had reached the end of the first stage 
in her journey. Passion, with all it might mean for good 
or ill in her emotional history, had begun to grow. 

This looked at rightly—this tremor of conscioushess at 
contact—this thrill at the nearness of the opposite sex— 
is Nature’s way of signalling that the real work of life 
has begun. 

It is a danger signal, too, and one that needs par- 
ticular notice being taken of it—not by the young life in 
which it first appears (for it is seldom noticed by them 
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and never understood)—but by those who have the wel- 
fare of that young life at heart. It is so fatally easy, at 
this time in a girl’s life, for that bias to be given towards 
lower levels which will ruin her whole future. It is so 
fatally easy for her to confuse the issue. Because the 
sexual emotions, when first aroused, give pleasurable 
excitement and a zest to life, there is a temptation to 
play with them. 


It is a physiological fact, however, and one of which 
all young people should be made aware, that emotion of 
this kind, too often excited, leads to bankruptcy. 

It is as bad for the immature woman to play at love 
as it would be for the immature vine to be forced into 
grape bearing. 

Passion, when it comes, is too grand a thing in life to 
be either imitated or forced into unnatural maturity. Its 
growth should be gradual. Left to herself, nature sees 
to it that it is gradual, and that the man or woman 
capable of it is capable also of bearing its fruits in 
healthy, happy children. 


W. L. George, in his notable contribution to feminist 
literature, ‘‘ Woman and To-morrow,”’ says :—‘‘ It is not 
wonderful that an emotion so broad should grow slowly 
and awaken unwillingly, for I think it an axiom that 
nought save small emotions grow very fast; a toadstool 
grows more quickly, but dies earlier than a chestnut 
iroe.”” 

That is a statement which the girl, who for the first 
time begins to feel herself a woman, will, I am certain, 
find it hard to accept. Every one of us imagines her or 
himself capable of a great passion. 
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At the first thrilling of the pulses, the first leap of the 
blood, it is natural to think, ‘‘ it has come then—I love— 
I am capable of all,’’ when in reality all that has come 
is simply a new step in growth—a little quickening of 
the sap—a fresh shoot. | 

The pleasurableness of the sensation leads to its 
repetition—repetition begets vague discomfort followed 
by satiety and the disturbing certainty ‘‘ that could not 
have been passion—there is therefore no such thing.”’ 

Certain it is that that was not passion any more than 
the acorn is the oak. But it is also certain that, left 
to grow naturally, not forced by unhealthy cultivation, 
it will grow into the mighty force it is destined to be. 

But as passion is no mushroom growth, so it entails 
no just-for-the-day consequences. There is grave re- 
sponsibility on the shoulders of the man who first 
awakens passion in a woman’s heart. But with that 
aspect of the case we have nothing to do here. There 
is as much culpability in the girl who, by careless or 
premeditated word or action, rouses feelings in the 
opposite sex which she has no intention of satisfying. 
At the age we are speaking of these words or actions 
are naturally apt to be due to thoughtlessness. Seldom 
does a girl of this age know just what depths she is 
stirring in the young man to whom she allows the free- 
dom of her waist or lips. 

When, as is unfortunately sometimes the case, the girl, 
without being old in years, is experienced and invites 
admiration with the express intention of allowing that to 
develop into familiarity, the responsibility is all the 
greater. Girls who wilfully behave in this way lay them- 
selves open to the worst kind of innuendo. Their 
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behaviour is sure to be misconstrued by men as well as 
women. 

The next step is too often a fatal one and leads to the 
state of things which a well-known magistrate charac- 
terised the other day as ‘‘a disgrace to civilisation.’’ 
He was referring to the open invitation given in our big 
cities by quite young girls to men of all ages to immoral 
behaviour. 

How many of these girls began by mere foolishness— 
a desire for admiration—inordinate love of dress and 
gaiety, it would be instructive to find out. 

But without knowing this, it is obviously the duty of 
all who value a high ideal in womanhood to warn girls 
of the dangers which beset them when they have attained 
to the emotions of womanhood, while still too young for 
these emotions to be healthily satisfied. 

HA. B. Maxwell in his book ‘‘ Vivian’’ makes the old 
German governess give but one word of advice to her 
charges at a boarding school. It is a word which perhaps 
the modern girl of what has been called ‘‘ the awkward 
age’’ too easily forgets, ‘‘ Reticenz, young ladies— 
reticenz.”’ 

There is a charm which all womanhood should keep 
as long as possible—the charm of mystery. For boy 
friend or man friend ever to know all there is to know 
about girl or woman destroys that alluringness which is 
the most fascinating ingredient in sex. One can be per- 
fectly frank, girlishly open and *‘ chummy,’’ and yet keep 
that veil over one’s inmost personality which, like the 
bridal veil, suggests beauty rather than hides it. 

In all the above, however, I do not want for an instant 
to set a prudish limit to the natural love of dress—of 
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admiration—of being with the opposite sex, which all 
healthy-minded girls should feel at this age. 

Women of every age and station have a right to make 
the best of themselves, and it is one of the greatest 
curses of our civilisation that it tends to decrease instead 
of to increase the joy of life. 

Many girls, especially among the lower classes, are 
women too soon. They take on woman’s work and 
responsibility at an age when, in a properly constituted 
State, they should be amusing themselves—healthy and 
care-free in a beautiful world of June sunshine and June 
roses. 

One day, perhaps in the near future, certainly at no 
distant date, it will be possible to set the girl-woman free 
fo enjoy her girlhood and to cultivate a beautiful woman- 
hood. 

But there are ideals of leisure and of beauty for all 
women (not only for the favoured few) on which older 
women might dream indefinitely and wake to find them 
still a dream. 

To make them realities it is necessary for the young 
woman of the future to have these dreams, too. She 
must be taught in baby girlhood the rights of other less 
fortunate little mortals. She must go on learning the 
broad lessons of truth in everything, and of beauty for 
all, through a school life which will teach individualism, - 
blended with that best kind of socialism which will refuse 
to do anything that will not be for the social good. This 
will surely lead to the building up gradually of such a sense 
of responsibility as will be the girl’s best safeguard when 
the first demands of passion might lead her to throw the 
reins on the neck of reason. It is necessary to reiterate 
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that girls should learn to realise the responsibilities as 
well as the possibilities of their sex. 

You should understand, girls, that you have now 
become your “‘ brother’s keeper ’’ in every sense, for it 
is impossible to doubt that if woman demanded a higher 
standard of respect from man she would get it. Men 
despise, almost without knowing it, the very weaknesses 
in the opposite sex which they are most willing to take 
advantage of. ) 

And women have done more towards lowering their 
own status than many of them realise. Hemmed in by 
convention, ground down economically, with generations 
of wrong ideals behind her, it will perhaps be argued 
that woman is unable to realise her own ideals. The 
reply to this is that much may be gained by setting up 
the ideal. 

We do not want you young girls to raise a_ political 
ideal—a social ideal—or even a purely domestic ideal— 
though in every generation there will be found women, 
thank God! who will fight to uphold one of these. What 
we want you to raise is the ideal of noble womanhood, 
and we are convinced that the best time to raise that 
standard is when you are young. 

Youth is the time of noble enthusiasms. No use to 
tell the woman, settled to her life of domestic drudgery 
or labour in shop and factory, what she ought to do for 
her sex and her race. She is too dull, too tired, too 
engrossed in business or pleasure in the great majority 
of cases to care. So far as sex goes it is each one for 
herself, and as for the race—if she is a child-lover, she 
has children, hoping for the best. If she is not she 
shirks responsibility in this direction. In either case her 
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attitude is that of the man in the story, ‘‘ Posterity! 
What’s it ever done for me? Let posterity look after 
itself.”’ 

But if she has been trained to high ideals, sex chivalry, 
real, not short-sighted altruism—race pride will have 
become matters of habit. You have it in your own 
hands—you girls of to-day—to become noble women in 
the future. 

Care for your own health then by making such 
demands on legislation as will make healthy womanhood 
possible, because you are the future mothers of the race. 
Do not be content with anything lower than the best in 
your partner, realising that all life is a gift and that the 
life which you may create between you may become the 
greatest of all blessings. 

Again, it may be argued that to think thus seriously 
of life is not natural to the young. Those who put 
forward this as an objection to the youthful training of 
ideals can never have been young themselves. ‘‘ The 
thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’’ It is the 
middle-aged and the old who are flippant, caustic, 
uninspired. | 

“If youth would, if old age could,’? was written by 
an old man who had forgotten what it was to be young. 
Youth would, if it knew how! Every generation starts— 
not where the previous one started, but where it left off. 
It remains for those who have the knowledge to resolve 
that the generation which follows them may begin as 
well as possible, by themselves living on these higher 
levels, that the heritage of thought they bequeath to their 
children may be one worth having. 


BOOK II. 


THE YOUNG WOMAN. 


CHAPTER V. 


Sweet Seventeen—Looking Back—The Beauty of Womanliness— 
Stepping Towards Maturity—Ingredients of Beauty—Charm—A 
Recipe—Poise without Pose—Naturalness and Knowledge 
Seriousness and Sincerity—Will you be Beautiful?—Health a 
Necessity—No Beauty in Decay—Food—Fresh Air—Exercise~ 
A Daily Diet—A Health Hint not out of the Beauty Book— 
Friendships, Human or Otherwise—The Illusion of Passion— 
The Appeal to the Senses—Signs of Bad Friendships—Clear 
Consciences and Complexions—Health Thoughts for Beauty. 


BETWEEN the ages of seventeen and twenty-one, for many 
girls, comes a pause in their life’s history. 

It may not be a definite one. While it is taking place 
the girl may not notice any difference in herself, but 
looking back she will see that, even though she continued 
the education for what was to be her career, there yet 
was a waiting time then. She hovered as it were on 
the brink of a great discovery. She was not consciously 
doing anything except just exist—-more or less beauti- 
fully—according to her circumstances and habits. In 
reality it was a time of silent yet evident growth, when 
all the powers of her physical nature, at least, should 
have been expanding towards their full beauty. 
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At this age the girl begins to look a woman. The 
contours of the body become rounder, fuller, more 
developed. She has passed the strange shyness of youth 
and become more self-conscious and yet more self- 
possessed. She has, if normally healthy, one beauty at 
least now—that of budding womanhood. 

It is just because this beauty is so evident, yet so 
immature, that this age is such a dangerous one to many 
girls. You girls who are reading this book will not 
need me to tell you of the physical changes which have 
taken place to make this womanhood of yours evident. 
Your own mirror, the admiring or envious glances of 
boy or girl friends will have told you, however plain you 
may be, that in comparison to your gawky girlhood you 
now possess beauty that will attract some eye at least. 

What is not so evident, but is much more important, 
is the fact that in this step towards complete womanhood 
you have added responsibilities which should give to your 
conduct a grace and seriousness it may have lacked 
before. 

Just as the contours of womanhood give grace to your 
physical appearance, so should the fact of approaching 
maturity make this time between girlhood and woman- 
hood a time of thoughtful waiting. Your conduct 
towards yourself, to your health of mind and body that. 
is, should now have your first care. You can do much, 
as I shall show later, even towards the actual acquirement 
of beauty; but above all, though your complexion, eyes, 
teeth, hair, hands, carriage—all may be far from perfect, 
yet you may possess charm—that most rarely seen, yet 
most easily cultivated attribute of your sex. 

‘“Charm,’’ says the fascinating heroine of Sir J. M. 
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Barrie’s charming play, ‘‘ What Every Woman Knows,”’ 
“I ken well I haven’t got it, but fine I wish I had.’ 
Yet no one who has seen the play will deny its heroine 
charm, and this lets us into the secret of what ‘‘ charm ”’ 
in a woman consists of. 

Obviously, to be charming, one must be un-self- 
conscious. 

That is the first essential—naturalness. An affected, 
vain woman may charm at first. She is probably clever, 
vivacious and pretty, and attracts by her vitality and 
her desire to please. On closer acquaintance the fact is 
revealed that her desire to please springs from vanity, 
not interest in your opinion. She cannot bear to be 
thought ill of and would rather lie than disagree with 
you. Her vivacity is egoism and a wish to be the centre 
of attraction in every circle. She would rather wound a 
friend than not say the clever thing that comes to her, 
and her overweening vanity makes her take as her right 
the best place everywhere. Meanwhile, the un-self- 
conscious girl, though temporarily eclipsed by her more 
showy sister, will continue to please once hér naturalness 
and unselfishness can be relied on. The trouble is, she 
may remain permanently in the background unless she 
possesses the second ingredient in our prescription. for 
charm. That ingredient I call poise. Poise is a quality 
dificult to define. It is easily recognised, and once 
acquired is never lost. It is the outcome of two in- 
gredients, knowledge and seriousness. Both these 
qualities can be obtained if not inherent. An ignorant 
girl is always ill-balanced. She is never sure of herself 
in society or in her own home. At home she ‘‘ muddles 
through’’ her duties and recreations. Never having 
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taken the trouble to acquire a real knowledge of the way 
to do anything, she spoils everything she undertakes. 
In public she does not do anything well enough to please 
either. She is afraid even to talk much because her 
reading has been too careless to give her a grip on what 
is happening in the great world. She knows things 
vaguely. As for instance, Socialists are people with 
flowing ties and hair to match. Suffragists are loud- 
voiced women with hammers. Russians are all revolu- 
tionary—they have to keep agitating to keep themselves 
warm, but if they agitate too much they get sent to 
Siberia, which is a vast country laid out in ‘‘ steppes,”’ 
covered with snow and frequented by wolves. India is 
the opposite of Russia. It is a hot country, full of black 
servants, where white people do nothing but flirt if they 
are female and call for ‘“‘ pegs’ if they are male! 

A girl with such superficial knowledge as the above can 
never be well poised. She is eternally falling into the 
abysses of her own ignorance. 

But it is not enough for perfect balance to have know- 
ledge alone. Too much of it is apt to make its owner 
self-assertive and priggish, just as too little will make 
her shallow and flippant. She must have that sweet 
reasonableness and teachableness with it which I can 
only express by the word seriousness. There is nothing 
so refreshing in life as to come across a girl who can be 
serious, just as there is nothing more tiring than the one 
who is continually joking. 

But by seriousness I do not mean incapacity to see a 
joke. The deadly seriousness which shows lack of 
humour can never add charm to the feminine make-up. 
Humour is the salt in the porridge of life. A woman 
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without it may be good and satisfying—-she can never be 
pleasant to live with. But serious people often have a 
very real sense of humour, and it is this kind of serious- 
ness allied to knowledge which gives a character balance 
or poise. Poise without pose is a good recipe for charm 
in women. 

So much for your mental attitude at this time. Acting 
on these lines, as I have tried to show, between seventeen 
and twenty-one, you may be laying the foundations for 
such a character as will have charm, whatever your 
natural gifts may be. 

For this is the formative age, when it is largely in a 
girl’s own hands to decide what kind of a woman she 
may become. 

She may even decide whether she will be a beautiful 
one or not! This seems an astounding thing to say, 
but it is not much more difficult to acquire real personal 
beauty at this age than it is to acquire beauty of per- 
sonality. There are habits of beauty which every girl 
may practise, until beauty itself is a real possession. 

Like other possessions it grows with use. 

~ Now it goes without saying that there can be no 
physical beauty without health. That being so, it is 
necessary for every girl who wants to be beautiful to 
preserve her good health if she has it, and acquire it if 
she has not. Health—real health of body—and therefore 
beauty—can be preserved or acquired only when the rules 
which govern it are observed. No use to give up exercise 
directly you leave school and expect to preserve your 
graceful carriage. No use to neglect baths and go in for 
indiscriminate sweet-eating and exprct to show a 
dazzling complexion. No use to keep late hours and 
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expect to have bright eyes. No use to form such friend- 
ships, either with men or books, as will lead to impure 
thinking and expect to keep any of the attributes of 
health unimpaired. Wrong thinking leads to wrong 
living, and wrong living can never bring health or beauty 
to the face and form of either man or woman. 

To keep or acquire that health which leads to physical 
beauty, let us consider the rules which govern our food 
first then. Eat well—but not too well. Don’t get into 
the habit of sitting about in food shops consuming time, 
money and pastry, under the excuse of ‘ listening to the 
band.’” Once in a while is all very well for that, but 
there are some girls who are always ready to waste 
someone else’s money and their own health in confec- 
tionery shops, and both their admirer’s pockets and their 
own complexions suffer in the process. 

A good fruit diet with plenty of milk, eggs, and brown 
bread and butter is easy to get—and easy to forget! It 
is neither so expensive nor so indigestible as unlimited 
sweets, meat and pastry. 

Exercise next. The daily tub, either night or morn,— 
preferably warm or with the chill off—and then brisk 
towelling and simple gymnastics will make the sedentary 
girl well and keep the athletic girl fit. Some girls, and 
not the least unfortunate by any means, get exercise 
enough sweeping, washing and cleaning in their homes. 
These do not need gymnastics, but they particularly need 
the daily tub and walk, if their hair, skin and eyes are 
to keep clear and bright. With the various labour- 
Saving devices on the market it is almost possible to 
clean a house without dust. It is not therefore necessary 
to absorb what dust there is into your hair and pores. 
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Let the O-Cedar mop and the vacuum cleaner do their 
part. But remember always that it is not possible, even 
in the best regulated household, to clean house out of 
doors. You must take YoURSELF outside the four walls 
in order to get the fresh air, as well as the exercise 
which is so vitally necessary to your good appearance. 
Recreation is another aid to beauty. There is no virtue 
in dullness, and the girl who does nothing but work has 
only herself to blame if people expect her to do nothing 
else. There is a sort of unselfishness which is the very 
height of selfishness. It is the kind that doesn’t give 
the other people a chance to acquire virtue by doing 
something for themselves. Unselfishness is supremely a 
quality which has its defects, and it is sheer folly for any 
woman to deny herself healthful recreation and expect 
to keep healthy, interested and interesting. 

Girls starting their careers at this age—business or 
profession, whichever it may happen to be—are apt to 
get ““shoppy ”’ in their talk and in their outlook on life. 
It is unfortunately necessary that women should work at 
businesses other than those which are purely feminine 
(we shall discuss these later), it is not at all necessary 
that in doing so they should cease to play games or the 
piano. They will never be so young again, and it is vain 
to expect to keep young unless they take proper means 
to recreate as the years go by. 

Friendship forming last—and as an aid to beauty I 
will admit it is not to be found in any beauty book 
recipes, but that wrong friendships spoil good looks I 
could prove easily, and so can any girl who will take the 
trouble to reason for herself. A paragraph or two back 

‘8 mentioned two possibilities for friend-making. One 
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was among men, one among books. (I leave out the 
friendships formed by girls with girls. These, though 
important, are not so easily within a girl’s power to 
control as the others. Those you meet at school, in the 
office, shop, or social circle must determine whom your 
girl friends will be. You will have affinities, of course, 
but these will be decided largely by what books you like, 
if any, and by what men you allow yourself to be friendly 
with. Your girl friendships depend on these book and 
men friends, I think, not the latter on what girls you 
know, At least, this is, in my experience, the way things 
usually happen.) . 

Now as to book friends. If any girl at this taste- 
forming age will tell me what kind of books she reads 
and enjoys, I will tell her what kind of mental health 
she enjoys, too, and how long it will be before the poison 
of pernicious literature will embitter that girl’s outlook 
on life—vitiate her emotions and age and wither her 
appearance and her very skin. 

Of course I do not mean by this the exceptional girl 
whose bent is towards literature and whose only salvation 
lies in reading everything she can get hold of, until her 
taste is so formed that she will instinctively reject the 
bad and broaden and deepen her whole outlook on life 
thereby. To such a person, be it woman or man, every 
book is sacred as the printed page alone is to the 
Mohammedan, in case it has the name of Allah thereon. 
But such a one will refuse to waste time over books 
which treat of life only under one aspect, as books do 
over which too many girls waste precious hours. 

Be very careful what books you read at this time then, 
girls, when your womanly powers are just beginning to 
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appear and yet are not so formed as to make your health 
and appearance settled for good. Books, as you do not 
need me to tell you, excite the emotions, and there are 
ceftain emotions which are easily roused and wasted at 
this age. Keep, if you can, to your books of adventure, 
history, good biography, and leave the sentimental novels 
to those readers whose judgment is so mature that they 
cannot be harmed. 

It would be invidious to name authors, but the book- 
stalls are full of books so biassed and obsessed with the 
idea of sex, even though it is not exhibited on the side of 
passion, that they are as bad as any course of ‘‘ French ”’ 
novel could be. 


Girls who make friends of these books show by their 
behaviour and conversation that their whole mental out- 
look is bounded by one idea—what ‘‘ he’’ thought, said 
or did, or might think, say or do! A book to be a friend 
must be capable of showing life all round—not as an 
opportunity for mere pleasure or destroying passion. It 
must give one ideas, not only feelings. Some books are 
as exhausting to read from sheer lightness as others from 
heaviness. Choose and read books, girls, which show 
life whole, as you know it to be—neither all cloying love 
or all withering passion—and they will leave the impress 
of their healthy tone on your whole nature. 


What now about the men friends whom the girl just 
budding into womanhood will be sure to attract? 


This is a point on which I feel I cannot speak too 
strongly, and yet hesitate to speak at all, so sure am I 
that most girls of this age will be impatient of advice 
here, if nowhere else. Yet here and now, between. the 
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ages of seventeen and twenty-one, is just the time when 
advice is most needed by every girl. 

One of our most gifted writers, Lafcadio Hearn, talks — 
somewhere about the ‘‘ illusion of passion.’’ I wish I 
could get girls of this age to realise that it is illusion— 
that appeal to the senses which some men can so easily 
make, and which leads inevitably, unless based on 
respect, to moral shipwreck. 

In a later chapter I shall talk especially to the engaged 
girl, but before she reaches the stage of engaging herself 
to a man many a girl has what may be called a tem- 
porary engagement. She allows him the privileges and 
familiarities of a fiancé, because she has not learned 
that the appeal he is making is solely to her senses. 

While experiencing the fascination of such a friendship 
she does not realise its dangers, because she does not 
recognise the fact that the passion he is arousing is 
wasting those vital forces of her womanhood which 
should be reserved until that womanhood is wature. If 
your boy or man friend, girls, is not content with your 
good comradeship and friendship—if they argue that it 
is necessary to their happiness to be too familiar with 
you and that “‘ there is no harm’ in caresses in private 
which you would be ashamed to allow in public—be sure 
that those men or boys are not the ones who will help 
you to an ideal womanhood. 

There is a very wise saying which would be thought 
more of if it were not in the Bible— 

‘‘ What a man thinketh in his heart, that is he.” 

It applies to women as well as to men, and to young 
women especially, because the habit of bad thinking, 
learned of men who think badly, is one that is fatally 
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€asy to acquire at this age, and once learned is seldom 
unlearned. 

It is impossible for you, if you make bad friends, either 
among people or books, to think good or healthy 
thoughts. Bad thoughts give restless nights and tired 
days. The eyes get dull, forehead furrowed with un- 
matural concentration, sensual wrinkles come round 
mouth and eyes. The young woman whose imagination 
is unnaturally stimulated—her desires unwholesomely 
roused by such books and such men—is never contented, 
light-hearted, satisfied. Her warped outlook on life 
shows in her expression. Her mind is not healthy and 
in consequence she has no real beauty of person or 
charm of personality. The girl who really desires to be 
beautiful must preserve mental health, or what physical 
fitness she may have will disappear and she will not have 
the firmness of will or concentration necessary to acquire 
it again, 
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WE have spoken in the previous chapter of the influence 
an unhealthy mind has on the physical appearance of the 
young woman, and how essential it is for a healthy body 
that the mind should be kept healthy, too. 

The ideal is, of course, a sound mind in a sound body. 
Unfortunately, with the best intentions in the world, 
there are some young people so constituted that absolute 
physical fitness is denied them. They may attend scrupu- 
lously to the laws of health in vain. An inherited 
tendency, unwise bringing up, unhealthy surroundings, 
debar them for ever from feeling that sense of abounding 
wellness which should be the heritage of every human 
being. Their only remedy for what can’t be cured is to 
endure courageously. To keep as fit as possible it is 
absolutely necessary never to dwell on their own physical 
unfitness, and so, by thinking health, they will actually 
attain to a much higher degree of healthy efficiency than 
would be possible otherwise. 

But whatever physical limitations one may labour under 
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it is yet possible for the most unfit in body to make and 
keep for themselves a sound mind. 

Henley was thinking of this when, in hospital and 
under severe physical stress, he wrote those grand 
words— 


““T am the Captain of my soul. I am the Master 
of my fate.’’ 


To most of us also the courageous attitude of Robert 
Louis Stevenson in similar circumstances—too weak to 
live in his own dearly-loved country—an exile for health’s 
sake—has been an inspiration. There, in his Samoan 
home, he struggled on with his life’s work, writing, up | 
to almost the moment of his death, those deathless 
stories of heroism and romance which all the world has 
read. They live, because he died. They are so saturated 
with his cheerful optimism—so full of his high courage 
and his own sense of the real romance of life—that they 
are his very spirit, and live on as spirit must. He might 
have said with Robert Browning in that magnificent 
epilogue to ‘‘ Asolando,’’ he tried to be— 


‘* One who never turned his back but marched breast 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break; 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph— 
Held, we fall to rise—are baffled to fight better— 
Biocon, to wake. oo... 

These are glorious examples from real life of the mind 
triumphing over bodily weakness, but we are not all 
born to be poets and novelists, and it is sometimes as 
difficult to keep a healthy mind in a somewhat unfit body 
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as it would be if there were a real mortal malady affecting 
us. 

How can it be done? Well, in the first place, I would 
Say to the girl of seventeen to twenty-one, that to “ keep 
up things ”’ is one way to keep the mind sound, whatever 
the bodily capacity may be. Directly a girl leaves school 
there is a tendency to drop study. She has done so 
much of it for specific objects—exams. and so forth— 
that when the immediate necessity is past she heaves a 
sigh of relief, flings school books and would fling the 
piano and perhaps the teacher, too, into the limbo of 
forgetfulness, and proceeds to enjoy herself simply by 
doing nothing. 

For a little while this is enjoyable, too—and rightly so. 

There is nothing like knowing how to be really and 
deliciously idle for enjoyment. To take a book which 
one may neéver open, or a piece of work which may never 
be unrolled, and to wander over sunny fields or by the 
open sea on a day when sky and sea are a symphony of 
sound and colour, is an experience to be repeated as often 
as possible. 

And it is very often the case that only the really hard 
worker knows how to ‘‘laze’’ properly. Certainly it 
is only the strenuous worker who knows how to appre- 
ciate idleness; but in order to enjoy such things to their 
fullest, it is necessary that they should be the exception 
and not the rule. They should not be repeated too often, 
for there can be nothing worse for health of mind than 
long aimless days with nothing definite to do and nothing 
to think of. 

This is where the emancipated schoolgirl, if she is not 
obliged at once to go to business, is apt to allow herself 
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to become so lax that she gradually loses the power to 
concentrate. She suffers at last from fatty degeneration 
of the mind, and becomes absolutely incapable of making 
any sustained effort either for herself or for anyone else. 

Just as, if she were never to exercise her body, she 
would at last become too inactive to perform the easiest 
feat of gymnastics or to play the simplest game—so with 
her mind. To keep it fit she must keep it exercised. 

By this I do not mean for an instant that she should 
try to keep up all the branches of study she has taken at 
school. Everyone has a special bent for one certain 
thing. It may be writing, music, reading—whatever it 
is, after the first natural time of relaxation is past the 
only way to keep the mind from preying on the body is 
to keep it busy with some healthy pursuit. 

The girl who does this will find such joy in keeping up 
things for herself that she will never want to waste an 
hour in sheer idleness. 

Supposing, for instance, that at school she was fond 
of reading. This taste will have helped her wonderfully 
in every branch of study, and if she has read faithfully 
for duty in the past she will bless the habit thus acquired 
which now may be exercised for pleasure. She can now 
afford to indulge her taste to the utmost, and will find 
that taste so improved by being cultivated on what may 
be called the ‘‘ classics ’’ in literature, that she will soon 
tire of the second rate. 

It is one of the greatest mistakes a girl can make at 
this time to think that with the ending of her school days 
her education is finished. In reality school only begins 
that education, for the best school is that in which she 
has learned how to go on learning all through life, 
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It is a platitude to ‘say that one’s education is never 
finished, yet how many girls stop short there and pass 
the rest of their days with no more idea of what life 
might mean to them than if they were always school- 
girls. One wonders sometimes how some of them 
manage to exist, and to show an apparent interest in life 
on the small events and small talk of food, fashion, and 
other folk, which occupies their whole time. 

There is the girl, for instance (we all know her), who, 
directly she finishes school, proceeds to forget all she 
has ever learned there until gradually her brain must 
contract to about the size of that of a child of ten. She 
dresses well, plays games, glances at the pictures or 
perhaps reads the serial in a daily paper, and there her 
efforts, physical and intellectual, towards “fitness ”’ 
end. 

One remembers in this connection the experiment made 
by a great journalist to run a paper exclusively for 
women. As he had planned it I have no doubt it would 
have been intellectual, broad in its outlook on social 
problems, up-to-date in its news of politics at home and 
abroad. It was an utter failure. The number of women 
who would have supported it was not nearly enough to 
make it worth while. The publisher had made the mis- 
take of supposing that woman generally interests herself 
in any world outside her own. Not to be outdone, how- 
ever, he changed the name of his paper, reduced the 
news to a minimum, cut out politics almost entirely, and 
made the chief features of the paper a love serial and 
pictures. With what result? The paper sells by the 
million. Women whose brains have grown with their 
growth, buy and read the ordinary man’s paper (though 
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they are by no means satisfied with that). The others 
buy the picture paper which ‘‘ he who runs may read.’’ 

These girls and women who never grow up have no 
difficulty in making friends. They sometimes drift into 
marriage with boys of their own age, though the experi- 
ment is rarely successful. If the girl is pretty men pay 
her attention and take her out, but to think seriously of 
marrying her is what no sensible man would contemplate 
for a moment. 

No girl would reach beautiful and complete womanhood 
if she were to feed her body as ill as these girls feed their 
minds as soon as the compulsory learning of school days 
is over. She would be a misery to herself and a con- 
stant worry to anybody connected with her. And as a 
starved body falls an easy victim to disease, so a starved 
mind lets its owner in for all sorts of unhealthy thoughts. 

Of course, I am speaking now to girls of leisure, girls 
who do not have to go out into the world to earn their 
own living. They have the greater responsibility for 
wasted time, for to them has been given the precious gift 
of leisure. There is danger that the working girl or 
woman may be driven by necessity, either personal or 
national, to the opposite extreme and may undertake work 
harder than she is physically fitted to perform. At 
present there seems to be no limit to what women are 
expected to do. We ought to recognise the fact that 
there is such a limit, and that not economic necessity, but 
Nature herself has set it, or we shall overpass it with 
dire results both to the present generation and to the 
future. 

We as guardians of the future race must see that no 
girl’s work, in whatever position in life she may be, 
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should be so onerous that it debars her from keeping 
body fit and mind sound by indulging in whatever recrea- 
tion she chooses and prefers. 

There is a vast difference in cause but practically none 
in result between the girl who, through idleness, lets her 
mind grow fallow and useless and she who, through stress 
of circumstances, has no time to cultivate her mental 
garden. 

It used to be the fashion in certain political circles to 
say that every man had a right to a livelihood. If that 
is true, it is equally true to say that every woman has a 
right to develop her womanhood to the utmost. 

Woman is the mother of the race, but she cannot even 
be that to perfection if she is not a perfect woman first, 
and to be a perfect woman she must have all-round 
fitness. 

Between the time when her scholastic training is com- 
pleted and the time when her education for the real busj- 
ness of life is beginning she should have leisure and 
opportunity to grow mentally, as she will grow physically 
if normally healthy, into perfect womanhood. 

These days of growth, properly used, will be the time 
when she will learn to rely on a self that has been trained 
into fitness. 

The gymnast shows reliance on his own strength when 
he has proved by repeated trial that he is strong enough 
to perform the feat he essays. 

In the same way it is no use expecting the girl to grow 
into a self-reliant woman unless she has had opportunity 
to cultivate reliability. 

Aimless days of idle dreaming are as bad for the mind 
as incessant lounging on a couch would be for the hody. 
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But there are dreams which all would be better for 
indulging in—dreams of an ideal future which come to 
every normal girl, and which she may make “‘ come 
true ’’ if she likes by filling her mind with all that is good 
in literature—in music—in art—in Nature. Dreams 
which are the outcome of well-used or well-earned leisure 
will never harm the healthy girl. On the contrary, the 
more she indulges in them the more real joy will she get 
out of her life. 

There is a phrase which we have heard a good deal 
lately, a little sentence which may mean exactly what 
we like to make it, ‘‘ THE Joy oF LIFE!’’ It is a phrase 
which the girl who is under twenty-one should under- 
stand fully, for if one has never felt ‘‘ the joy of life”’ 
at that age, one is not likely to understand much about 
it later. 

Rightly understood, it stands, as far as I can see, for 
all that makes life worth living. It means a sound con- 
stitution—vital strength—big tasks and the energy and 
fitness to undertake them. It means long days of open- 
air recreation well earned—days when it is joy enough 
just to be alive and to be well in a world which is brimful 
of the joy of Nature. One can only fully realise the joy 
of life on those days when the sun shines—the sky is 
blue—winds fresh and free—the lark sings over a breezy 
upland—bees drowse on: some heather-scented moor, or 
the white sail fills as we fly over some sunlit sea. 

So the joy of life should mean all those fresh, healthy 
things we undertake when the limbs are strong——the mind 
free from care—the spirit carelessly ready for whatever 
adventure life may bring to us. 

The great adventure! It may come to us when we are 
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alone; it may come—and it will be doubly wonderful then 
—when we are first learning what real comradeship in 
life may be. 

It will certainly come if we are healthy, as we should 
be, when we are twenty-one, but it need not stop then. 

If we have during this time laid the foundation stones 
for future happiness well and truly by cultivating our 
mental and developing our physical powers to whatever 
perfection they are capable of, the joy of life will increase 
as life goes on. 

If, on the other hand, we have lived only on the lowest 
levels, if we have allowed our minds to stagnate and our 
bodies to degenerate, our understanding of that phrase 
will be a correspondingly low one. Some people, when 
they speak of the joy of life, mean a life lived solely for 
the gratification of the senses. If they are men, their joy 
is too apt to mean sorrow and shame to others. If they 
are women, their joy degenerates into a craving to please 
and an insensate desire for the admiration and adulation 
of those by whom they are surrounded. Such women 
think to gain this by devoting their whole energies to 
dress. They need constant amusement to stimulate their 
flaccid imaginations, and they mistake the vivacity of girls 
and men as vain and idle as themselves for happiness. 
This is only a vicious imitation of the real joy of life. 
The real thing is clean, wholesome, and means genuine 
happiness for the girl or man who is sane enough to 
know how to practise it. 
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THERE is a’strange idea current in the minds of many 

people that the more a woman stays at home the more 

“womanly ’’ she will grow. It is an idea which has 

found expression in many proverbs. As long ago as 

the time when ‘‘Don Quixote’’ was written, we hear 
that old rogue who found wandering absolutely essential 
to his own happiness, exclaiming, ‘‘ The woman and the 
hen are lost by gadding.’’ Many preachers beside the 
lugubrious Spaniard have failed to practise what they 
preach in this respect. It is conventionally proper for 
men to ‘‘see life’’ before they settle down, though why 
it should be more necessary for masculine human nature 
than for feminine to gain wisdom by experience (if that’s 
what they mean by the phrase) perhaps they know. 

Certainly no one else does. 

The cloistered hearth idea may have been a very good 
one in those old days when women were never taught 
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anything but the care of the home or of their own 
persons. Decidedly then woman was not to be 
trusted abroad alone. She was given to “‘ faints’’ or 
‘‘ vapours ’’ if accosted by a stranger, while the idea that 
she herself might speak to a strange man was enough 
to throw our great grandmothers into a fit. 

Even as late-as the days of our good Queen Victoria 
the pattern middle-class wife was supposed to keep house 
all the morning, do fancy work all the afternoon, and 
about six, having donned her prettiest gown so as to 
please HIS tired eye, to mount guard over a pair of 
slippers and a plate of buttered toast, until her jailer’s 
key in the door announced the fact that she was free to 
devote the evening to HIS amusement, if he wanted her. 

If she was unmarried it was worse. She had then to 
mount guard over slippers in which she could not be 
expected to take even a sentimental interest—perhaps 
those of a brother or father. If these were not available 
she was doomed to ‘‘ mind house’’ eternally for anyone 
who would employ her—or endure her—a house that was 
as devoid of life interest as an oyster shell after an alder- 
man’s banquet. f 

Times have changed for women in this respect. Her 
house need no longer be what W. L. George calls it, 
‘“‘ her fortress,’’ though there are many women who insist 
on making it so. 

There are others though who are beginning to see 
through the fallacy that in order to be innocent and 
unspotted in this world a woman needs to be kept in 
ignorant seclusion. 

Especially is this true of the young woman—the woman 
of to-day—who will enter into a heritage of freedom 
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for her to a great degree by the undaunted attitude of 
the “‘new woman’’ of a past, very much condemned, 
generation. 

Women are beginning to find out that it is neither 
good for them, for their children, or for the race at large, 
that there should be things in life that they are ‘' not 
supposed to know.’’ They are insisting on knowing all. 
They want to know—the more thoughtful ones at least— 
what a man means when he says he has been “ seeing 
life,’’ and they are beginning to realise that ‘‘ seeing 
life ’’ for man may mean “‘ seeing death ’’ for women and 
children, or it may mean at least that death in life which 
disease always means for its unfortunate possessors. 

The wisdom that foresees this end to the acquisition of 
knowledge is not often possessed by the young woman 
however. 

More likely she herself is fascinated by the idea con- 

tained in the words ‘“‘ seeing life.”’ She craves to know 
all there is to be known about life—not because she sees 
the danger there might be in not acquiring that know- 
ledge for herself—but because of the excitement of it, 
the fun of “‘ going the pace’’ and having as good a 
time as she dimly guesses—from their talk—her young 
men friends enjoy. 
_ This is all very well. There is no real reason why a 
girl should, not know. There is, in fact, every reason 
why she should. But there is a right and a wrong way 
to gain experience, as I will try to show. 

Now it is very difficult indeed to prove to any healthy, 
eager, full-blooded young girl, with no particular moral 
scruples or training, and with no censor of her conduct 
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but herself, that it would be wrong for her to see life 
as thoroughly as her brother does. Scientific experiment 
proves indisputably, however, that a pure womanhood is 
the best for the race, but it is not easy to warn a young, 
thoughtless, joy-seeking girl, that certain avenues of 
knowledge should be shut to her. Experience—even the 
experience of life may be too dearly bought—but how 
prove to the young creature who is waiting with all her 
youth and her enthusiasm in her hands ready to pay 
any price that may be demanded for her “‘ one glorious 
hour.”’ 

But even if moral reasons do not deter, there are, 
believe me, the strongest physiological reasons for 
caution, and no girl of to-day need be in ignorance of 
what those reasons are. 

Impurity for men is bad enough, impurity for woman 
is fatal, sooner or later and without any exceptions. Even 
the one occasion may be enough to turn a beautiful, 
happy girl into a fatally diseased woman, a misery to 
herself, and even if she recovers, a source of danger to 
her future husband, and the mother of diseased or dead 
babies. These are strong words, and perhaps you happy 
and thoughtless girls who are reading them will protest— 
‘‘ But why warn us? The men are as much to blame !”’ 

Perfectly true, but because men run into danger iS 
there any reason why you should? Besides, in this as 
in other things in life, it is often the woman who pays 
the most heavily. An unjustifiable prudishness has kept 
us from open discussion of these matters, and facts of 
life that every girl should know have been hidden, with 
often dire results. But those times are happily past. 
Books are being circulated which warn young girls of 
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the dangers of even occasional lapses from morality, and 
I would add to them this earnest warning. Do not allow 
yourself to become so familiar with any boy or man that 
the first wrong step is taken while passion clouds the 
senses. It may be a new experience, ‘‘no harm’’ they 
say, but be sure of this, it is seldom a new experience to 
the one who is tempting you, and you have nothing to 
safeguard you from contracting an awful disease, if he 
has it. Your virtue is your protection, never forget that, 
and though you may run the same risk on marriage, at 
least it will not then be your fault. 

Unfortunately it is true that it is not yet compulsory 
for the man about to marry to have a clean bill of health, 
how much less then can you expect your companion for 
the week-end or the holiday to take care you run no 
risk from contamination from his previous indulgences? 

The following is a case in point and one for the 
absolute truth of which I can vouch. 

A pretty and attractive nurse married a young officer. 
It was a love match and a war wedding. After the honey- 
moon the bride found it necessary to consult a doctor, 
who, after examination, said to her, ‘‘ Send your husband 
to me.’? When the husband appeared the doctor greeted 
him with the words, ‘‘ You ought to be shot!’ Of 
course the young husband was full of remorse, but the 
mischief was done. It was the old story of the man’s 
impurity before marriage, but the woman paid. She died 
a shocking death within a year, while the man lived on, 
to be cured eventually, but to carry with him forever the 
terrible knowledge that he had killed the woman he loved 
best. 

Until a law is passed making such an act as the above 
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a criminal offence, every girl who condones immorality 
by marrying a man whom she knows to be immoral, 
shares his guilt; how much more culpable is the girl who 
is guilty herself of immorality just to satisfy an emotion 
of the moment, or so as to be able to tell herself that 
she has ‘“‘ seen life ’’? 

And the equality of the sexes should be absolute here. 
Doctors are agreed that continence within bounds is 
healthy, and once this fact becomes known, men will 
have no excuse for impurity and women no need to con- 
done it. 

But if considerations for your own health will not help 
you to resist temptation, do not forget there still remains 
what you as a school-girl were taught to call the ‘‘ social 
good.”’ 

You can hardly pick up a newspaper now without 
seeing a reference to the ‘‘ social evil.’? Have you ever 
realised that the only way to stamp it out is to remember 
to substitute for it in every act the ‘‘ social good?” 

But, you ask, how then am I to develop my own 
individuality which, after all, may be as strong in this 
direction as the man’s? What is this social good that 
I must consider at every step? Do my men friends con- 
sider it? And if not, why not? ; 

These are pertinent questions which you have every 
reason to ask, and to have answered. 

I will try, first of all, to tell you what this social good 
is in relation to your own self and sex. You can then 
apply it to your men friends, and if you have the courage 
of your convictions you will be able to answer that second 
question for yourself. 

The social good, then, means broadly, the good of 
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society at large. If you think for a minute you will see 
that there are some things in life which, though you as 
an individual might do them without harm to yourself, 
yet their practice would hurt the society in which you live. 

Stealing, for instance, is a ‘‘social’’ sin. It might 
not harm a rich man to take from him some of his 
superfluities, yet stealing is punished because society 
could not exist unless the rights of property were 
considered. 

For your street to be dirty might not harm you in- 
dividually, yet the State enforces cleanliness because 
society at large is more healthy if kept clean. 

Now what experiences are comprised in the term 
‘seeing life’’? Are they not experiences which are in 
fact anti-social? You know, although you will not admit 
it even to yourself, that what a man means by such a 
phrase is the indulgence of sexual passions. 

If you mean the same thing, then I must tell you once 
more that by such indulgence, even though only once 
practised, you lay yourself open to the gravest risks of 
contaminating your own pure womanhood, as well as 
imperilling the health of any child you may have later on. 

But, you will argue, I may get married. Will the fact 
that a religious or civil ceremony later on has preceded 
sexual congress guard against that risk? 

No. It will not. We have seen already that the pure 
girl or woman who marries an impure man is as likely 
to be contaminated or to pass on the seeds of disease 
as the girl who has “‘ seen life ’’ to the extent of indulging 
in sexual intercourse before marriage. 

But—and this is where your part as the ain of 
the future race comes in, the upholder of that ‘ social 
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good ’’ without which the ideal state is impossible—do 
you not see that unless you are yourself pure you cannot 
demand purity in your future husband? 

Yes, you will say, but I want to live my own life and 
do what I want to do, until I find out for myself that I 
don’t want to do it. The answer to that is that by the 
time you find that out it will be too late to want not to 
do it. There are some things in life that can never be 
forgotten—some sins against the social code which nature 
never forgives. 

What these are your own unspoiled womanhood will 
tell you, if it is really unspoiled. This social code, 
remember, is only partly to do with the moral code, 
though there is a great root principle of self-preservation 
for the whole race in the moral code, even as found in 
the Mosaic law. 

It is only partly to do with physiological fact, though 
it remains true that the laws of nature on which these 
facts are based cannot be infringed with impunity. 

It is to do wholly with the elementary truth that what 
hurts your neighbour will eventually hurt you. 

This then is the only test you need apply to any line of 
conduct or branch of knowledge of life you wish to 
pursue or acquire, and it is a test on which you can rely 
absolutely, both now and later in life. 

When you are tempted to ‘‘ see life’? as your young 
emotions prompt you, it is all very well to have a generous 
and high-minded impatience with mere self-preservation. 
But it is quite another matter to compel those who will 
nurse you through a loathsome illness, or worse still, 
your own child, to suffer untold agonies because you 
would “‘ have your fling.’’ 
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‘‘T don’t care if it does harm me,’’ you may say to 
yourself, but you have no right to add also ‘* or anyone 
else.’’ 

And even if there is no harm to others from your self- 
indulgence, that is no excuse for it. There are legitimate 
ways of ‘‘ seeing life ’’ without indulging in those waste- 
ful emotions which will make bankrupt lovers later on. 
For it is a fact, as a writer in these series of ‘‘ Life and 
Race ’’ books has pointed out, that chastity is the bed- 
rock of love. Where do you see the most beautiful 
examples of the endurance of love but in the married life 
of the man and woman who, carrying out to the letter 
the words of the vow they took on their wedding day, 
have ‘‘ Kept only unto him (or her) as long as they both 
shall live’’? And why are so many marriages unsuccess- 
ful and miserable? Is it not because either one or the 
other partner is ‘‘unchaste”’ either in thought, word, 
or deed? 

Further, this attitude to this great question of ‘* seeing 
life’? applies to the woman, or to the man, who is fated 
for one reason or another never to contract the ties of 
marriage. 

We are so made that the race instinct, even if 
frustrated, may be used—if not wasted—for the benefit 
of mankind at large. That this is so is, one can only 
believe, a most wonderful provision of the Creator. 

Our physical life is developed to its perfection in four 
ways. There is first the nutritive department ; second, 
that relating to movement; third, that which co-ordinates 
those movements and brings them into relation with the 
demands of the outside world; and last, to be developed 
is the reproductive side of our physical life. 
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On three sides of our life we should be less than fully 
developed if we were deprived of that which contributes 
to growth, either in the way of food, or liberty, or mental 
ability, but on the fourth side, the reproductive, the 
exercise of its functions is not actually necessary, either 
for its own health or for that of the other bodily functions. 

This remarkable fact is of great practical importance. 
Let us see what it means to us in deciding what we may 
and may not do in the way of putting ourselves where 
we may experience all that life has to offer us as women. 

Before all it means this, that if finally the whole 
development of womanhood is denied to any woman, if 
fate has not in store for her the position of wife or 
mother, yet those powers which might have been used in 
these directions are not wasted. If they have been wisely 
conserved they will find expression in other ways which 
will be as useful to society and to the coming generation. 

The woman of to-day in the unbounded freedom of 
choice which is hers may even choose to fulfil her woman- 
hood in other ways than in matrimony and motherhood, 
but if there has been no choice for her, only a bitterly 
regretted necessity to remain single, let her never trifle 
or defile with unworthy thoughts or acts, those emotions 
of love and passion which may yet be used for the general 
good of mankind instead of being expended on one human 
being. 

As a girl sows in this way so shall the reaping be. 
It is possible now to sow the seeds of an intimacy which 
may ripen into the most beautiful flower in the garden 
of life, that of friendship, or into the most wonderful and 
satisfying fruit, that of passion; on the other hand it 
is possible, by idle and impure thoughts, which, given the 
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opportunity must lead to immoral acts, so to waste the 
priceless gift of womanhood as to produce a diseased 
and rotten maturity, full of nothing but pain and vain 
regrets. 

To sum up. The modern woman with her priceless 
opportunities has the chance of the ages now. Her free- 
dom, not only with man, but also with the whole world 
outside the walls of her home, if she chooses, gives her 
the opportunity of acquiring legitimately all the know- 
ledge she needs for her own progress and also for the 
welfare of the future race. 

‘“‘ Experience teaches ’’’ is as true now as ever it was, 
but it does not follow that the experience need be one’s 
own. The sad experience of generations of women who 
have had no other teacher but sorrow should be enough 
for the emancipated woman of to-day to save her from 
wasting her life in the same way. 

She has as object lessons, if she will only look at them 
with unprejudiced eyes, the waste womanhood of the 
streets. She has as teachers the long line of noble women 
who have been brave enough to overcome prejudice, and 
to speak out boldly the truth of all that is implied in what 
we have previously called ‘‘ the relation of the sexes.’’ 

There are many fortunate women, leading sheltered 
lives, who will never have to think twice about what this 
relationship should be. From a happy, shielded girlhood 
they will emerge naturally into a useful and honoured 
wifehood. But because so many women’s lives are like 
this is no reason why those fortunate ones should not 
know of the less fortunate. On the other hand, it is all 
the more reason why they should know the whole truth 
about life, so that from their security they can help others 
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who are struggling with poverty or temptation. In this 
way no girl need enter through ignorance or lack of 
Opportunity to acquire knowledge, into equivocal rela- 
tionships. 

The facts of what these relationships lead to are being 
everywhere discussed. It will be to her shame if any girl 
does not to-day realise just what “ seeing life’? means, 
and how far she is justified in wasting the priceless gift 
of her pure womanhood in doing so. 

With all the facts of life before them as they never 
were in the past, it is up to women to demand that the 
knowledge thus gained shall be used for their good and 
for the good of those who follow them, whether their 
own children or the children of others. 

It is up to them to give men to understand that now 
is their opportunity to prove that seeing life ’’ means 
just that, and not death or disease to their partners or 
their children. Undoubtedly when the women of this 
generation enter into the full understanding of what their 
womanhood is worth, they will demand a higher standard 
of physical and moral fitness in the men they marry, and 
then the real prosperity of the nation will be on the way. 

And that brings us to the second part of our question. 
Do men consider this ‘‘ social good ”’ in their sex relation- 
ships, and if not, why not? 

This is a vitally important question and one which has 
been ably dealt with in other books of this series. In 
these books it has been dealt with, naturally, only from 
the man’s point of view. The point of view of the woman 
is different, it is also, if I may say so without being mis- 
understood, more important. For this reason. With the 
woman’s point of view comes in the child’s. This is 
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self-evident. From sad experience many of this genera- 
tion will know what ill-health may be transmitted to off- 
spring by inherited tendencies. In misery and disease 
they will learn that, though the woman pays heavily for 
wrong-doing, the punishment does not always stop there. 
How can a woman who understands this let her innocent 
child suffer either for her own wrong-doing or self- 
indulgence, or for her culpable carelessness in choosing 
for life a comrade who has not had as high a standard 
as herself in these matters? 

I do not care what people say about ‘* human nature 
being human nature,’’ the ‘‘ joy of life,’’ and other phrases 
used to gloss over sin. No man or woman has a right 
to enter into any course of conduct which might cause 
the innocent to suffer. 

A young man said to me recently, ‘‘ Why won’t people 
tell the truth about life? Immorality is not romantic. 
It is sordid and beastly.’’ That is the truth. 

I wish I could write it in flashlight letters reaching 
from earth to sky, which could be read the world over. 

Romance must be clean and candid and controlled. 
Girls need to know this and to let their men friends know 
that they know it. There is nothing romantic about dirt. 
On the contrary, dirt means eventually disease and death. 

There is nothing romantic about deceit. Have ihe 
courage of your convictions, girls, and don’t, because of 
the questionable way you have acquired your knowledge 
of life, have to slink through it like a slacker or coward. 

There is nothing romantic about greed. Uncontrolled 
desire is greed in its lowest form. It is one of Nature’s 
elementary laws that our senses may be satisfied but not 
indulged. Too much noise deafens—too much tea-tasting 
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ruins the palate. In just the same way uncontrolled 
sensuality destroys the capacity for legitimate sexual 
intercourse. 

There is a terrible picture in one of Dostoteffsky’s 
novels, ‘‘ The Brothers Karamazoff,’’ of a man who had 
reached the lowest hell of all—the place where HE COULD 
GET NO PLEASURE OUT OF THE INDULGENCE OF ANY SENSE. 

That is a place which no girl of twenty-one need ever 
look forward to reaching. If she is true to her own 
womanhood, no man whom she influences need ever 
start even along that terrible road. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A Woman Really—After Twenty-one—Getting Engaged—Preparing 
for Fate—Just for Fun—Or for Reality—Why Girls get Engaged 
—Betrothed—The Wonderful Year—An Ideal Age—Neither Maid 
nor Matron—Taking Care—The Sexual Tie—Bondage not Slavery 
—Your Sister’s Keeper—Salting Life—Love Killed by Flippancy 
—Womanly Reticence—The Truth about your Lover—Habits 
which Kill Love—Ibsen on the Druth—Reverencing Her—Both 
Give Equally—Body-Worship—‘‘ Mothering’? Him—Reserving 
his Strength—Preparing for the Full Revelation. 

At the end of that period of her life which we have called 

“young womanhood ’’—that is, somewhere between the 

ages of seventeen and twenty-one—there comes to many 

girls the opportunity to become engaged. 

This opportunity, as we know, cannot come to all who 
reach this age. Sometimes it comes later—sometimes 
not at all—and there stretches before the girl a more or 
less dreary prospect, according to how she has used her 
opportunities—of life lived without that closest tie of all— 
that of marriage. 

To such women I shall have something to say in the 
closing chapters of this book. They will inevitably, if 
they are of affectionate and thoughtful natures, feel, that 
in missing matrimony, they have missed the one voca- 
tion for which they were created. Broadly speaking, 
this is so. And yet there are joys in life apart from 
marriage. No unmarried woman need lead a joyless or 
loveless life simply because the joy of companionship, 
the love of husband and child, is not hers. 

She may—and will if she is wise—prepare during the 
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period of her young womanhood for whichever fate is to 
be hers. There are many unmarried women in the world 
who have done more for their fellows than would have 
been possible had the cares and responsibilities of married 
life been theirs. Equally there are many married women 
who have wasted golden opportunities through not 
knowing how to make the most of their lives, or through 
laziness or selfishness, not caring to fit themselves for 
their high calling of marriage and maternity. 

For it is during the time when you are engaged, or 
when you might get engaged, girls, that you can make 
yourselves fit to be wives and mothers; and that is why 
this chapter is of special importance both to the engaged 
girl and to the girl who is looking forward to becoming 
engaged. 

Does this sound as though too solemn a tone is being 
given to what is often undertaken very lightly by the 
girl of this age? I hope not. For while realising that 
it is not natural for you to think very seriously of life 
just now, when everything is seen through that rosy haze. 
which happiness gives, yet it is necessary to remind you 
that your very happiness—your ‘‘ luck ’’ in having met, 
and being loved by, the one being you would have chosen 
above all others—should make you think. 

And if you think along the lines we have been trying 
to work out in this book, you will undoubtedly see 
yourself that an engagement is not a thing to is entered 
into lightly. ; 

In the first place you will understand if you are 
seriously engaged, and have not given your word “‘ just 
for fun’’ or through vanity—that you are engages ‘* to 
be married.”’ 
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What does this mean exactly? Does it mean simply 
that, being engaged, you may now allow ‘‘ him’’ more 
licence than formerly and yourself more laxity in your 
treatment of other men, because, since they know that 
you are an engaged girl, and you know it yourself, you 
gre “safe ’’? 

It would almost seem as if this were the only reason 
for getting engaged which many girls have. They can 
flaunt an engagement ring—demand the exclusive atten- 
tion of one man or show petty temper and jealousy if 
they do not get it—and at the same time can allow them- 
selves a thoroughly ‘‘ good time’’ with other men who 
are foolish enough to accept the position of so-called 
‘* platonic lover.’’ 

Very often, too, the engaged young man has a sort 
of tacit agreement with his fiancée that he may be free 
to enjoy himself, if he likes, so long as he leaves her 
free also—his freedom consisting in going as far with 
unengaged girls as she with unengaged men. 

That this is a very low ideal to have of that betrothal 
state which should come next in holiness to that of 
matrimony I need hardly point out. While by no means 
advocating that exclusive appropriation of each other’s 
time which jealous love might demand, yet there should 
be such a sense of responsibility between an engaged 
couple, that the time of engagement should be utilised 
almost wholly in finding out all there is to know about 
each other’s habits and character before the ceremony 
of marriage makes irrevocable a tie which either might 
wish to break, if real knowledge was not a prelude to it. 

In saying this I do not mean to say that the engaged 

‘time will not be a time of sentiment. It will be—or 
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should be—the ‘‘ wonderful year’’ to the parties con- 
cerned, if they are really in love with each other and 
have not mistaken mere propinquity or the glamour of 
youth for love. For there is a glamour of love which 
makes the whole world a garden of roses for the engaged 
girl. The time is one of such fresh innocent enjoyment 
that every moment in it may be made precious. Wan- 
dering hand in hand in the arcadia of your own dreams, 
you girls who are engaged may quite legitimately make 
the most of this time, for never will the world be quite 
as beautiful to you again as it should be now. An 
engagement between two who are really suited to each 
other may be the divinest tie on earth—a foretaste of 
what the closest tie of all will be, without its cares and 
responsibilities. 

For yours is an ideal age at which to get engaged. 
You are not yet old enough to have forgotten your girl- 
hood, and yet are woman enough to have learned some 
of those womanly reticences which will add to your charm 
in his eyes. 

For be quite certain of this, girls, that although your 
caresses may be more lavish now you are engaged and 
you may permit more warmth in his attentions, yet self- 
respect should never be so far forgotten as to make of 
this engagement time, a time of strain and peril for either. 
If you wil remember that, although the sexual tie is the 
one that will finally bind you, yet it is not that attraction 
alone which should have led you to become engaged— 
you will be able to make your conduct towards the man 
you love such that he will think more nobly of all women 
because of you. | 

It is the basest self-indulgence, girls, for you to permit 
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your attitudes, words and actions to be so free that you 
rouse in your afhanced husband such passions as will 
make him go from your presence to find satisfaetion in 
a sister-woman who, through some necessity from which 
you are happily free, allows intercourse which you blush 
even to think of. You call yourself a pure woman, yet 
yours is really the fault. You have it within your power 
to keep your conversation and actions on so high a level 
that your affianced husband is strengthened and ennobled 
by every téte-d-téte which you and he hold together, 
never forget that. 

You can show him, as men love to be shown, that he 
is your master, without allowing him to think of you for 
an instant as his mistress. You can make him treat 
you, not only as a lover, but as a comrade, and make 
him feel that you expect not only a lover’s devotion, but 
a comrade’s consideration. 

In this way you will find it your privilege, as well as 
your duty, to prepare him for your life together. 

During those happy hours which you spend alone, 
either out of doors or in your own home, you can meet 
him with that sweet seriousness which will show him that 
you realise the fact that your betrothal is really a tie. 

I do not mean that you need be always serious, or 
always weighted, in advance, with the coming cares. A 
girl who has no humour is a sad burden for any man to 
undertake. But do we not all know girls who treat life 
wholly as a joke, and know, too, how they tire one? 
Your fiancé, while wanting you to be ready for all the 
fun that comes along, will yet want you, if he is sensible, 
to take him, and your position to each other, seriously. 
Don’t be flippant about the future. Let him talk to you 
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about his future as though you really believed in it and 
him. Then though the time of waiting until he is able 
to make you the home he would like, may be long, yet 
he will see that your love is equal to waiting, and will 
be encouraged to put forth every effort to shorten that 
time. 

There is nothing that kills love more quickly than for 
a man to feel that his fiancée is treating the engagement 
lightly. On the other hand, there is nothing makes him 
more eager to ratify that engagement in marriage than 
the feeling that he has not experienced quite all the happi- 
ness the woman he loves has in store for him. 

They are engaged ‘‘ to be married,’ and I have said 
that the engagement time should be a time for finding 
out—not only as above—what a man’s character is, but 
what his habits are. This may seem a strange pro- 
ceeding, but it is nevertheless extremely important, for 
no girl should be so blinded by romance that she cannot 
see whether the habits, both of his past and present life, 
are such as will make for their happiness in the future. 
Remember that you have to promise to ‘‘ honour”’ as 
well as to ‘‘love’’ and ‘‘obey’’ him. How can you 
honour a man whose habits of mind and body are such 
as will injure your health, and may wreck your peace of 
mind for ever? 

You will object, perhaps, that you cannot talk to your 
fiancé about these things. It will spoil the romance of 
your engagement—destroy his ideal of you as a loving 
and trusting girl. He will think you that most horrible 
of human beings—a ‘‘ woman of the world’? who knows 
too much of the facts of life for his money! 

Never mind what he thinks, or rather, if he does 
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think this, undeceive him. Show him now that you can 
be innocent without being ignorant, and let him under- 
stand that the ideal he has of you is a dangerous one 
if it is not founded on truth. 

Ibsen, in his plays, is always trying to enforce that 
lesson. ‘‘ The truth,’’ says Mrs. Alving in ‘‘ Ghosts,” 
when she has found that a clinging to false ideals has 
ruined her own life and her child’s health, ‘‘ Never mind 
ideals! What about the truth?’’ And she was right. 
If ideals do not help us to face facts—make us strong 
to right wrong—raise and not lower our standard of 
behaviour in ordinary life—then they are worse than 
useless. 

It is just because this engaged time should be an ideal 
time for the woman and man that it should help them 
to find out the facts, not only of life around them, but of 
their own natures and the part they are to play in the 
great game. 

As comrades they should face the issues of life 
together. By not allowing prudishness to creep in and 
spoil their confidential talks, the girl will display the 
truest wisdom, for it is only in full confidence that they 
will really get to know each other. 

If in these talks she finds him, even jestingly, speaking 
slightingly of woman generally, let her take care. 

The man who does not reverence womanhood as a 
quality will be likely, once the heat of passion has died 
down, to prove a very unsatisfactory partner in the long 
time before them. 

He ought to realise that there is equality of gift 
between them; that her womanhood is worth as much to 
each of them as individuals and to the race in general 
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as his manhood. If there is equality of responsibility 
there should be equality of privilege. Girls, even at your 
age, if you think a little, will know what this means 
and will realise that the man who does not consider your 
womanhood worthy of reverencé before marriage will 
be little likely to do so after. 

There is a very puzzling phrase in the service for the 
Solemnisation of Matrimony in our English prayer books. 
I mean the phrase which reads, ‘‘ With my body I thee 
worship.”’ 

When she is married the engaged girl will realise what 
this means, and to make the physical tie real worship 
after marriage—and not the exercise of a legal privilege— 
the man should be made to realise the sanctity of the body 
of the woman he is to marry. She is: the temple of the 
future, and those only should have the right to worship 
in that temple who can exercise therein the divine 
restraints of love. What these restraints should be we 
will talk over in a later chapter. It is hardly likely that 
the girl just entering into womanhood will realise how 
unbounded is the power which a husband has to make ~ 
or mar their future happiness together through the 
physical tie which binds them. But it is very important 
that she should have clear ideas of what that tie is likely 
to mean, and to remember always that the woman who 
respects her womanhood will never allow passion to 
degenerate into unbridled licence for her husband’s sake’ 
as well as her own. air 

I have said that there should be a realisation of the 
equality of gifts between engaged couples, and by this 
I do not mean that all the love and all the loyalty and 
reverence should be exercised by him to her. The 
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engaged girl has also her responsibilities, and not the 
least of these is her mental attitude towards her fiance. 

Whatever their relative ages I do not suppose there 
are many girls just nearing womanhood who do not feel 
the ‘‘ mothering’’’ instinct towards the man they are 
going to marry. In some this is more developed than in 
others. It is in reality the first awakening of the dor- 
mant ‘‘ mother ’’ instinct which every normal girl pos- 
sesses, and the more there is of it the more likely is the 
marriage to turn out a success. 

Although a man likes to feel he is the protector of his 
woman, in return a woman should have the privilege of 
deciding what must be their mental attitude to each other. 
Just as a wise mother will check profanity in her little 
boy, so will the nice girl give her man to understand, 
without actually saying a word, that there are some 
topics, or stories, on which respect for her will keep him 
silent. 

The girl who is engaged to a man whom she feels 
respects her in this way will have no hesitation in deciding 
what their whole attitude must be to each other during 
this, sometimes trying, time of close intimacy and yet of 
restrained relationship. 

Her very unconsciousness of anything sensual in that 
relationship—her unspoilt womanliness—her caresses 
which are so free because she knows she can trust the 
man on whom they are lavished not to take advantage 
of them, will be to him an earnest of the fuller, but not 
less beautiful relationship which will exist between them 
later, and should make this time in a young woman’s life 
the best preparation possible for the wonderful time to 
come. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Careers for Women—The Woman at Home—Not a Penitentiary— 
A Wrong Ideal—Guardian Angels—Underpaid—How to be 
Happy at Home—Two Vital Necessities—Independence, Spiritual 
and Material—How to Ensure Both—Hints to Aunties—The 
Three Stages to~ Spinsterhood—Young Middle Age—Make her 
Cultured—Middle Middle Age—A Swedish Writer—The Dan- 
gerous Age—Cults and Cranks—Keeping her Human—No Time 
for Herself—Old Middle Age—Giving up Hope—Cling to Com- 
panionships—Duties of Womanhood—Each Generation its own 
Responsibility—Woman’s Three Laws—The Greatest is Love— 
Maturity’s Only Crime—The Real Social Sin—-The Waste in 
Misfit Marriages—How to Avoid it—Mating and Marrying— 
The Substitute for the Social Evil. 


TAKEN broadly, there are four careers open to the woman 
who has reached the full powers of her womanhood. 

It would take volumes instead of one short book to 
set out adequately what those careers might be and to 
show their inter-dependence, so that we might realise 
their equal importance to the life of the State and of the 
race. I can therefore only devote one chapter to each 
aspect of woman’s fourfold career, and hope that the 
indications given here of so wide a subject may lead 
those who read them to follow them out and enlarge and 
apply them for themselves. 
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Not long ago a certain large business college adver- 
tised their concern extensively by means of a booklet, 
entitled, ‘‘ What will you do with your daughter?” The 
answer to the query was, of course, ‘‘ Send her to us 
for business training.”’ 

But sound as the advice may have been, it remains true 
that there are a certain number of unmarried women in 
our country for whom business life is not a necessity. 

These are the women at home—sometimes from choice 
—although home life as practised in the middle classes 
is certainly such as to offer little inducement to the grown 
woman to remain there. Still a proportion, whether from 
snnate dislike of innovation, or from inertia, or lack of 
enterprise, do remain at home, and to these—and to a far 
larger class who are at home from necessity—a part of 
this chapter must be devoted. 

In case any misconception of my meaning should arise, 
let it be said at once that I do not consider the woman 
at home at all a subject for pity, provided she makes the 
place where she lives a home and not a penitentiary. The 
woman who has means and leisure to make one house 
a home in the true sense of the word is to be envied. 
Such a woman’s life, whether she be married or single, 
is the ideal one. But how very far from the ideal those 
houses are which are presided over by women whom 
necessity keeps there (the unmarried women I mean) 
most of us know, either by bitter experience or from 
observation. 

I have said that women who stay at home from neces- 
sity often make such homes penitentiaries. So they do, 
and the fault is almost entirely their own. Almost 
entirely, but not quite. Partly it is due to the conven- 
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tional idea of what woman’s place should be in the 
home. Most unmarried women are expected to be a 
sort of underpaid guardian angel—with the patience of 
a Job—the talent of a chef—the organising powers of a 
super-suffragist—and the lack of human desires of a 
medieval saint. It is because women with consciences 
struggle to reach this ideal that home becomes a 
penitentiary. 

It is quite enough burden for the unmarried woman to 
have the sense of failure which is her inheritance, because 
generations of women have believed marriage their sole 
vocation. To look forward to a life of maiden aunthood— 
a life where if you are economically dependent, and have 
no profession, you are tolerated and made a convenience 
of—if you are well off you are made much of because of 
your testamentary possibilities, is enough to sour the 
outlook of any thinking woman. 

For this reason I say that the woman who elects to 
have, or has had forced on her, home life, should aim 
above all in that career to preserve her individuality and 
independence. 

Not independence of means only. That, though desir- 
able, it is often beyond her power to insist on. But 
independence of mental and moral outlook and action as 
well. 

To do this quite simple measures may be adopted, but 
they should be rigidly adhered to, and the real joy of 
life they will yield will be found out of all proportion 
to their unimportance, in other people’s eyes. 

It goes without saying that the woman at home should 
at least try to be economically independent. The pocket 
money salaries of home workers are a scandal. As if 
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the stay-at-home woman has not more real need for 
recreative pleasures and the pretty things of life than the 
outdoor girl who can often get change so cheaply! No 
self-respecting girl would work out for such a wage as 
the home worker is expected thankfully to accept, and 
though it is to her credit that she does work for such a 
pittance, from a sentimental point of view, yet from a 
social standpoint it is lowering to woman’s Status as a 
whole that she should put so low a value on her services. 

This raises a large question in economics which there 
is no need for us to settle here. All that is necessary 
is to emphasise this fact—that it is lowering the ideal of 
womanhood for the other members of the household if 
the unmarried woman at home works for less than her 
labour is worth, or than a stranger would be entitled to 
ask. What the married woman’s work in the home is 
worth is an entirely personal matter which each individual 
woman must settle for herself. The amount available 
will of course enter largely into the question of what she 
receives. The average woman will probably sacrifice 
something of her own needs in order to provide well for 
her family, but however much economic independence 
these often self-sacrificing members of the home decide 
to forfeit there are some rights which it is necessary for 
the preservation of their own self-respect they should 
enforce. 

For instance, the home worker must preserve her own 
right to some time of her own. No woman, be she wife, 
mother, or sister, should be at the beck and call of any 
member of the household at every hour of the day or 
night. Yet many women at home are never really free 
as the business woman is. They allow the exasperating 
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tyranny of household duties, of social ties, or the claims 
of relations, over their whole time with disastrous results 
to their health or temper, or possibly both, since temper 
depends on health to a great extent. 

Let the woman at home, and more especially the un- 
married woman, resist any encroachment on time she has 
set apart in her own mind which may be legitimately 
used for her own personal purposes. If she does not 
make a firm stand on this development of her own per- 
sonality she is apt to degenerate into a small-minded 
nonentity, that most uninteresting woman, she who has 
no interest beyond her own hearthstone. What she does 
in this spare time may not be worth anything to anybody 
in the world but herself, apparently, in reality it will 
benefit all those with whom she comes in contact, because 
through it she will develop her own individual woman- 
hood and thus raise the ideal of woman in general. 

One of the ways most effectually to guard against 
narrowness and overwork is to use common sense where 
the care of the home itself is concerned. 

Now cleanliness in the home is a necessity, but such 
super-cleanliness and orderliness as many women demand 
of their own domains is a luxury. They are slaves to an 
impossible ideal who expect perfect spotlessness in any 
place inhabited by human beings, especially such very 
human beings as men and babies are! 

To be free of the tyranny of unnecessary house-cleaning 
the woman who has the care of the house should (after 
of course employing therein every labour-saving device 
she can afford) sternly set a limit to the immortal hours 
she will spend in cleaning it. Whatever remains to be 
done after some stated hour should remain until the next 
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working day. There is a vast amount of vital energy 
wasted by women in cleaning the uncleanable, and no 
woman of sense will allow her life to be frittered away in 
the ceaseless renovation of useless objects, ornaments and 
so forth, which can show neither use nor beauty as a 
justification for their existence. 

Similarly, to be ‘‘ not at home’’ to casual callers who 
drop in for a cup of tea and a chat on any and every fine 
day, is often a duty the home woman owes her health, 
whether her social popularity suffers in consequence or 
not. 

The daily walk should be a fixed rule for every home 
worker, be she mistress or maid, yet many thoughtless 
friends and relations take it as a personal affront if their 
hostess gives ‘‘ a walk ’’ as the excuse for not remaining 
in at all times. 

The woman who is tempted by her legitimate house- 
pride must remember always that beyond the four walls 
of her home is God’s house of blue skies and clean winds 
and broad prospects, and if she wants to keep happy and 
healthy, and see herself and her own affairs in the right 
perspective, she must spend as many hours as possible 
out of doors, not just in shop-gazing as though the 
world were a bargain counter, but in real uplifting and 
ennobling communion with nature. 

‘‘ But the country bores me!’’ some women will frankly 
declare. Perhaps it does, but a taste for this as for 
culture of other kinds can be acquired. And how really 
restful and satisfying is an hour spent just in resting 
mind and body while looking at some beautiful scene, 
or if real country beauty is not available, some effect of 
clouds and cloud shadows which are open to all! 
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To be ‘‘in tune with the infinite’ is the recipe for 
happiness which a modern writer gives. There is no 
surer way for the house mistress to be in tune with the 
infinite than to exchange the narrow limits of the house 
as often as possible for the limitless freedom of the open 
air. 

Above all, as I have said, the home woman must 
preserve the independence of her personality—and in 
coming to this thought, I approach the crux of the 
problem which every home woman has to face sooner or 
later. | 

How much of my life am I entitled to keep for myself? 
How much claim has sentiment or gratitude on me? 

In order to answer this question (it is only one really) 
satisfactorily, we must remember that there are really 
three stages in the unmarried woman’s life, and that 
each has its special problem and difficulty. 

There is, first, what I call ‘‘ young’? middle age. It 
is the time, say, before thirty, when both parents and 
daughter, or brother and sister (whatever the relationship 
may be), can foresee a probable spinsterhood for the, 
as yet, unchosen one. These thoughts are not expressed. 
They are in modern days not even felt much, yet they 
are there, in the background of most normal young 
women’s minds. 

There is hope yet. I do not mean this in any spirit of 
sarcasm—God forbid! To raise a laugh at the expense 
of the unmarried woman is, in my opinion, the lowest 
form of wit which the thoughtless can indulge in. It is 
the duty of every woman to look forward to marriage as 
the reason for her existence, and because some do not 
achieve it is, from every point of view, a pitiful waste, 
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But the unmarried woman of thirty then, though she 
may have given up the thought of marriage, is entitled 
to such a disposition of her time and of her talents as 
will fit her for a matrimonial career if she has the oppor- 
tunity to follow it or for such other career as she may 
choose. No parental claim should be allowed to prevent 
this. Up to that age, if she has done her duty as a 
daughter, she will have discharged any obligation she 
may be considered to be under to her parents. Their 
obligation is now to her, to see, as far as is possible, 
that she should for the future have the chance to live her 
own life. In very many cases inclination will keep the 
unmarried daughter by her parents’ side. If it does not, 
and means allow, it is far better to let her have the liberty 
of movement which would be allowed her brother than 
to erect such a barrier of either duty or convention as 
will eventually alienate the daughter’s affections com- 
pletely. Family ties should never be so tightly drawn 
that they hurt. As in the relationship of the Mother- 
Country and her colonies, self-government should be 
granted as soon as possible, in order to prevent revolt. 
But suppose she elects to stay at home, the time of 
middle-age, say between thirty-five and forty, is a period 
when she has often special trials to endure. It is the 
time called by a clever Swedish writer, ‘‘ The dangerous 
age,’? and though not going as far as to say that all 
women of that age experience the mental agonies of her 
introspective and sex-obsessed heroine, it is an undoubted 
fact that unmarried women at this age are seldom normal. 

This is the time when ‘‘cranks’’ and ‘“‘cults’’ are 
furiously followed. Driven in on herself by having no 
outlet for her starved emotional nature, the woman at 
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this age is apt to adopt strange pets, to take up with 
forlorn hopes in the world of ideas, or to lose her sense 
of proportion in matters spiritual. 

To the thinking person there is no sadder sight than 
that of the woman of this age wasting her whole-souled 
devotion on an animal or a curate, or on the fanatical 
espousal of some ‘‘ cause’’ which would not exist but 
for the lack of emotional outlet of other women of her 
own age. 

The woman of this age who has some leisure, some 
money, and ordinary good health is almost certain, unless 
she is extraordinarily sane, to ‘‘ make a fool of herself,”’ 
to put it bluntly. The remedy, of course, is obvious, 
but not easily taken. Marriage, fate has decided, is not 
for her. Duty or inclination or both keeps her at home, 
where interests are necessarily centred on small things. 
She should therefore, in sheer self-defence, devote her 
whole energies to something big, human, necessitous. 
The struggle to keep herself sane and sweet and whole- 
some will be a hard one, and it will be continuous. 
According to her own special bent she must work out 
her own salvation. Good reading, plenty of human 
interests, the open air, sport, all these will keep her 
healthy and will prevent that self-centred absorption in 
one aspect of life, either physical of mental or spiritual, 
which spells disaster, either of mind or body, for the 
woman of middle middle-age. 

The years after forty—the time of old middle age—may 
be very sad ones to any woman. To the woman at home 
they may be specially so, if she likes to make them sad. 
Even if she does not, there are probably such changes in 
relationships, home ties, and so on, as will serve to cloud 
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her outlook on life, even if they do not materially alter 
her prospects. It is thus more than ever important that 
at this age the woman at home should have such resources 
within herself as will enable her to defy the losses and 
ravages of time and help her to adjust herself to any 
changes it may bring. She is probably by this time 
mistress of the home where she has long held a dependent 
position. In that case she has the remedy largely in 
her own hands if she will only use it. 

But perhaps, because she has not contracted the nearest 
of all ties, she will now feel a disposition to cut herself 
off from all ties and responsibilities. Such a proceeding 
will be a very dangerous one. Even at the risk of 
increasing her cares temporarily, it is for the woman 
who sees middle-age and loneliness before her to cling 
to every human companionship possible. In that way 
only can she keep sweet those instincts which fate has 
decreed shall never be gratified in her case. In that way 
only can she hope to retain even a shadowy happiness 
in her own possession. 

From these thoughts I exclude altogether, of course, 
those unmarried women for whom profession or vocation 
has taken the place legitimately of husband and children. 
They probably have their reward. The home women are 
peculiarly liable to contraction instead of development 
as they near the time when matters of sex lose interest 
for them. They have my special sympathy and to them 
I would offer the above remarks. 

In conclusion, each woman must decide for herself the 
duty she owes—first, to her own womanhood; next, to 
the race. For each generation there should be no other 
responsibility. We are the parents of our children much 
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more bindingly than we are the children of our parents. 
There are three laws in a woman’s life—as in a man’s. 
The law of necessity, the law of life, and the law of 
love. It sometimes happens that the law of necessity 
impels a woman, as it impels men, to fulfil her duty to 
herself by allowing the law of life (which is reproduction) 
to override all the obligations of the law of love. Such 
women take chances with social order and convention, 
and providing (as I have pointed out in a previous chap- 
ter) that in doing so they are doing no social wrong, 
there should be no condemnation for them. 

We are nearing that more enlightened age when society 
will see that the only crime a man or woman of mature 
age may commit in this way is to sin against the race. 
To propagate the unfit—to divorce lové and morality— 
that will be the real sin against society. That public 
opinion is ill-informed and archaic which is not educated 
up to the standard of seeing the enormity of the waste 
entailed by the sacrifice of countless fit unmarried women 
on the altar of the home, and fit men on the twin 
altars of necessity and convention, is my deliberate 
opinion. 

Just here I want to say something which may be mis- 
construed into an argument for what is known as “‘ free 
love,’? an argument, however, which no one who has 
read this book carefully would think it necessary to 
refute. ; 
It is, however, my reasoned belief that we are more 
and more tending towards some such solution of the sex 
problem for the civilised races of mankind as are implied 
in the words “‘ free love.’’ 7 

This, seriously considered, is a grave accusation to 
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make against civilised, supposedly Christian, and pro- 
fessedly anti-polygamous peoples, but that it is based on 
fact no one who has studied the trend of public opinion 
and practice can deny. The watchword of the coming 
race is ‘‘freedom,’’ and it is worse than useless to try 
and stem the tide of liberty in one place while it sweeps 
on unchecked in another. The wisest course is to try 
and turn the impulse to good, as at Niagara the immense 
driving force of the water is used to generate light and 
power. 

How can this be done? This is a large question with 
which it would be folly to try to deal within the limits 
of this book, but we can indicate certain phases of the 
question which affect the well-being of the womanhood 
of the future perhaps to some good purpose. 

First then, is it not true that certain problems which 
were beginning to trouble our national consciousness 
before the war are enormously more troublesome now? 

Questions such as these :—The health of future genera- 
tions; the happiness (in the broadest sense of well-being) 
of this; the limitation, or not, of births; the increase of 
immorality and of ‘‘ crimes of passion ’’; the prevalence 
of diseases directly traceable to sexual excess. Is there 
an answer to these questions, and if so, what is it? 

Most people would say that the relation of the sexes 
is at the base of all trouble of the kind we have indicated, 
and I should not care to say that they were not right. 
A further obvious suggestion is to regulate marriage by 
forbidding unhealthy persons to marry or to propagate 
their kind. But is this a practicable suggestion, or if 
practicable, is it any real solution of the problem? Can 
science say, even now, with any certainty, what diseases 
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are or are not transmissible? Where then shall we draw 
the line? 

Trial marriages another wiseacre suggests, with a 
snigger at the thought of such an idea ever being 
seriously adopted in civilised countries. Yet judging 
from the enormously increased number of divorces which 
are being asked for by married couples, ‘‘ trial’? mar- 
riage seems to be on the increase. 

Yet the problems are apparently no nearer being 
solved. Why? Simply, I believe, because we do not 
as a nation realise what marriage means, or we should 
surely provide in common-sense fashion a reasonable 
substitute for legalised marriage when that is either a 
failure or an impossibility. 

That this is so is proved by the extraordinary number 
of misfit marriages which are by convention made lasting 
though every reason for which marriage was ordained 
is wanting. Thus, men who would make splendid hus- 
bands and fathers are wasted on women who are either 
insane or whose last thought is to be good wives and 
mothers. These men almost inevitably become immoral. 
Or there are women who would make excellent wives 
and mothers, who are either unhappily married or who 
do not marry at all for lack of opportunity. Add to 
these unhappily coupled people men who cannot marry 
for economic reasons, and the women whom they do 
not marry, and you get at the cause of much of the 
immorality of a nation, with its effect in disease, de- 
generation and decay. 

For who can doubt but that a nation happily mated 
(not necessarily married) would be on the road to solving 
all its social problems? 
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However, it does not always follow that because a 
disease is diagnosed and its future course foretold the 
cure can be effected at once, or even at all. 

This is true in medical practice, how much more then 
when the disease is so complicated and universal as 
sexual impurity, with its causes so deep set in the 
physical, mental, moral and commercial life of any nation 
as they must be at this stage of the world’s history? 

But as strong diseases call for strong measures of 
prevention or cure if they are to be rooted out, so it is 
necessary not to shrink even from the unconventional 
and untried in dealing with this disease of immorality. 

Would it not be better, for instance, to provide a safe 
and healthy outlet for natural impulses which would 
otherwise become unhealthy or perverted? What form 
this would take it is not within the province of this book 
to suggest. That it would not be provided for those who 
found the opportunity of sex realisation in a healthy and 
happy marriage tie goes without saying. The one man 
for the one woman, if both are healthy in mind and body, 
is the ideal state, and in this state will be found sufficient 
exercise of the organs of procreation to keep both man 
and woman in good health. 

What we need is to substitute for the active social evil 
in our midst an equally active social good, and only by 
focussing the efforts of scientifically enlightened social 
workers to this end shall we do any good. But in order 
to bring into being such a desirable and devoted body 
of workers public opinion will have to be roused, educated, 
and trained to support them, and it is towards this minor 
yet all important work that these words have been 
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CHAPTER X. 


The Woman in Business—Marriage not good enough—The Modern 
Woman—Spoiled by Marriage—To Men a Help—To Women a 
Hindrance—Ways to be Married yet Successful—Seltfish Ambition 
—And Selfless—Woman’s Right to Self-Possession—Business 
Exists for the Nation, not the Nation for Business—Women 
Traders not Race Providers—A Nation of (Women) Shopkeepers 
must fail in Business—Cutting off Prosperity at its Source. 

BEFORE she has reached the zenith of her powers as a 

woman, many an unmarried girl has tried life as a busi- 

ness woman. To very many business has been only a 

stepping stone to matrimony, and to those this chapter 

does not apply. | 
But there are a great number of women who, once they 
have tasted those joys of economic independence which 

a business career largely secures them, would not on any 

consideration relinquish it for the supposedly narrower 

sphere offered by matrimony. These are the ultra- 
modern women. They have heard, until they are tired 
of hearing, that woman’s only aim in life should be to 
be married. Looking around dispassionately, marriage 
as practised by many of their companions does not offer 
itself as a career of enchanting happiness. They see 
comparative poverty—illness at more or less regular inter- 
vals—the responsibility of child-care—the burden of 
domestic labour-—and for what reward? There is the 
status of a mza:ried woman, but the novelty of that soon 
wears off. There is companionship, but that is available 
of a kind in spinsterhood. There is, perhaps, a provision 
for old age. But if her work is well paid and her salary 
130 
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well spent she can ensure that for herself. On the other 
side, the side which she has elected to be on, there is 
absolute freedom from responsibility—the power to ‘‘ live 
her own life ’’—an income commensurate with her ability 
(which matrimony seldom ensures, a good wife being no 
better paid than a bad one)—last, but not least, there is 
absolute command over her own health. 

So you see if it were not that nature has provided 
what we may call the divine necessity of the love impulse 
as a factor in the continuation of the race, there would, 
in all probability, be an even lower birth rate than already 
obtains in this and other countries, so littlke would reason 
be on the side of marriage if consulted alone. 

This then, the career of marriage as the one end of a 
woman’s existence (which our grandmothers certainly 
thought it), is put on one side by many thinking women. 
A woman’s career may be anything she chooses to make 
it, she says in effect—and she is not to be blamed if that 
career is such that matrimony has no part in it. 

In most professions in fact, as they are followed by 
women at the present time, marriage is a distinct draw- 
back. While with men, with the single exception of the 
clerical. profession in its stricter aspects, matrimony is a 
help rather than a hindrance; with women it is the direct 
opposite. 

In the profession of teaching, for instance, women 
under State controlled schools are not only not en- 
couraged to marry—there is direct encouragement to im- 
morality, so long as the offence is not made apparent by 
motherhood. Under the regulations of some councils 
directly a woman marries she leaves her post, and though, | 
owing to the shortage of teachers, she may get taken on 
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elsewhere, it is at a lower salary, and such salary is 
reduced again during the time that childbirth necessitates 
the mother being absent from her duties. 

As though maternity were not as valuable an asset to 
the State as teaching! 

It will be argued, of course, that it is impossible for 
a woman to do both, and that there is no more reason 
why the State should undertake to provide a substitute 
for the teacher while she is fulfilling her function as a 
mother than vice versa. To prove the fallibility of this 
argument would take too long here, but in the teaching 
as in other professions it will undoubtedly come to pass 
in the process of time, that a good professional woman 
need not be lost to that profession simply because she 
fulfils her duty to the State by becoming'a mother. A 
way will be found which will make it not only possible, 
but easy, for the woman of the highest mentality, pro- 
vided her physical fitness is on a level with her mental 
development, to achieve maternity without having to 
sacrifice her ‘‘ career ’’ in life in order to do so. 

Meanwhile, in order to live what many women con- 
sider the higher life, the future of the nation as a power 
for good is jeopardised. Educated women consider 
maternity not a privilege, but a hindrance to their full 
development as individuals. There is something nobler 
in life than becoming mere mothers, too many women of 
otherwise high ideals are saying. To say this, however, 
is to set up a faulty and a low ideal. The sentiment 
sounds elevated—the ideal a high one—but it is not really 
so. In the first place it is very often the making a virtue 
of a necessity. It is true that women are undoubtedly 
in the majority. It follows then that some must remain 
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single. If it were possible to ensure that the single ones 
were always those who were not fitted for matrimony— 
had no inclination for it—and were really an asset to the 
State as single women because of their achievements in the 
professional or business world, then it would be no draw- 
back for such women to choose spinsterhood as a career. 

Unfortunately this is not so. It is the unfit, the un- 
willing, the uneducated, who marry and propagate their 
kind, to the lowering of the status of the whole race. 

And the reason for this is, I believe, largely due to the 
fact that women do consider marriage and consequent 
maternity as a necessity (either physical or economic)— 
a sort of last resource—and seldom as a career in itself— 
one to which their noblest efforts should be directed in 
the interests of their own individuality and of humanity 
at large. 

There is a selfish and a selfless ambition. The selfish 
eliminates marriage as a career because of its responsi- 
bilities—the selfless, because it is considered a higher 
vocation to devote themselves to a profession. In some 
cases, we admit, this may be true. Instances can be 
recalled where the loss to medicine, to science, to letters, 
would have been almost irreparable had the famous 
women, who achieved these wonderful results, given up 
their studies for a purely domestic career. 

But on the other hand, names as famous in these 
directions belong to women who have been married. 
Madame Curie was equal with her husband in scientific 
research, while among our own countrywomen, George 
Eliot, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Dr. Mary Scharlieb, Mrs. 
Fawcett, and countless others have combined a profes- 
sional career with matrimony to the credit of both. 
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The great incentive to women who are devoted to a 
career apart from domestic life, is probably the idea that 
the married woman is never mistress of herself. 

In former times this was undoubtedly true. A woman 
became, to all intents and purposes, a man’s property 
after marriage. He married her. The little phrase is 
significant. But the passing of the ‘‘ Married Women’s 
Property Act’’ symbolised, as most laws do when one 
comes to dissect them, a great change in public opinion. 
Women, it was dimly perceived, had as much right to be 
considered individuals as men. 

It was a great plank in the women suffrage platform, 
that fact that women, legally, were classed with children 
and lunatics. But with the granting of female suffrage 
public opinion is slowly but surely changing its attitude 
to the status of the married woman. 

Perhaps the mischief was partly due to that little word 
“‘ obey ’’ in the marriage service, but whatever the cause, 
it is beginning to be admitted that the possession of one 
human being by another cannot be tolerated. 

I do not mean, of course, in saying this, that there is 
conscious possession, and that it makes marriage a miser- 
able state. Nine out of every ten marriages are happy; 
but it is the tenth we hear about, and the unhappiness 
there is most often caused by the unwarrantable inter- 
ference of one of the partners to it with the liberty of 
the other. 

We should not hear so much of ‘‘incompatability of 
temper ’’ between married people if it were conceded that 
the wife had as much right to her own individuality as 
the husband. 

That she has a ‘‘ legal’’ right to it is not, of course, 
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true. But it is still true that laws were made for evil- 
doers and not for those who do well. If the male partner 
in a matrimonial contract recognised the fact that a 
woman is as much entitled to be mistress of herself after 
becoming his wife, as he is to be master after becoming 
her husband, matrimony as a career would not clash 
with any other career a woman might elect to continue, 
or adopt, after her union with the man of her choice. 

I have already shown that it is to the benefit of the 
race that our best women should believe that not only 
matrimony but maternity is worth embracing as a career. 

The effect of raising maternity into a profession worthy 
of adoption by noblest womanhood would certainly be 
immensely to the benefit of the race. After all, what is 
gained by making our womanhood into a nation of book- 
keepers, storekeepers, clerks? There seems to be an 
impression that if only a girl can do well in business she 
is an immense asset to the nation at large. This 1s 
sheer illusion. If every woman were to be engaged in 
commerce what would happen? We should have an 
immense army of well dressed, economically independent 
women. Businesses would develop enormously, mer- 
chants would grow rich, the country would, apparently, 
get exceedingly prosperous. 

It would only be an apparent prosperity. A nation 
does not exist for its business—the business exists for the 
nation. Ships sail, factories work, mines are dug, banks 
open, railways run—all the commerce of a nation is 
developed solely to keep the homes of that nation healthy 
and flourishing. Have you ever thought of that? Where 
there are no homes there is no commerce. The first 
commercial transactions, the trading between savage 
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tribes, of commodities which one produced and the other 
desired, was instituted for the sole support of the (for 
the time) non-productive members of the home. 

As civilisation advanced and demands grew, a certain 
number of traders found it necessary to engage wholly 
in trading. That number was always decided by the 
demand. Unless, therefore, the demand is kept up trade 
must diminish. 

In exactly this way the economic outlook of the future 
of the race must be dependent on an increasing demand 
for trade. 

To turn women as a race into those who do the trade 
would be to cut off the supply of those who make it. 

It may be necessary that a certain proportion of our 
women should engage in business—the business that will 
be there to be engaged in will be exactly in inverse ratio 
to the number of women engaged in it. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, it is not good for our 
future as a nation any more than for our future as a race 
for women to consider a business career an ideal to be 
aimed at. 

Its effect may not be at once apparent. We are only 
at the beginning, as I have said before, of woman’s 
efforts in this direction. Unless we can so modify the 
tendencies of this movement as to make it easy for woman 
herself successfully to combine business and maternity— 
or in the event of that being impracticable—to hold to 
the latter as the higher aim, we shall find that in building 
our commercial development on the womanhood of the 
nation we have cut off at its source the very prosperity 
we desire. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Woman as Emigrant—Not one Career, but Many—Why Women 
should—The Debt we Owe our Colonies—The Young Lands— 
The Growing Lands—Real Empire Builders—The Successful 
Emigrant—How she is made—Pluck and Perseverance—A Per- 
sonal Testimony—Worth the Outlay—The Home-Life Ideal— 
Planted out Beyond—What the Old Country Taught—What the 
New Country Needs—Paying our Debts. 

To the woman who has attained the full power of her 

womanhood there is a career open—the third in our list— 

which has enormous possibilities. It is a career, too, 
which, though she may begin it as a single woman, she 
will in all probability continue in married, for in the 

countries in which she will prosecute it she must be a 

very unsuitable candidate for matrimony who does not 

contract the marriage tie speedily. 

I allude, of course, to the woman as emigrant and 
speak with purpose of emigration as a Career. 

It is one that contains within itself the scope for many 
careers. A woman may qualify here or in her own 
country as a nurse, teacher, musician, milliner, doctor, 
farmer, and may emigrate knowing that if she has chosen 
her locality with care and knowledge, and is really first 
class in her profession, she will ‘‘make good”’ to a 
certainty in almost any of our colonies in the western 
hemisphere. 

Or she may confine herself to purely domestic work, 
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and if she is strong, able and willing, the chances are 
that after a short time in employment either in town or 
country, she may become her own mistress by marrying 
one of the many settlers who are always on the lookout 
for a useful and companionable woman as wife. 

In certain of the professions, and in offices, the above 
does not so strictly apply. Business methods employed 
in the large towns in Canada, for instance, are so different 
from ours, that even a highly trained stenographer would 
be at a loss for a time. Of course this would only be 
temporary. Canadian and American methods are to be 
learned by Britishers—and it is not always certain that 
the “‘ hustling ’’ method is the best in the long run. 
Still, without instituting comparisons, it is enough to say 
that methods are different, and that difference is often 
enough to make success uncertain. 

As an instance, at a general store in a very small 
township very far west indeed in Canada, the clerk in 
charge had occasion to ask for a re-statement of a quar- 
terly account of the sales of a certain periodical for which 
he was agent. Promptly, by return post, came a 
photograph (white lettering on dark ground) of the page 
of the ledger containing his account. No _ laborious 
copying with its possibility of error, you see, but an 
actual picture of the facts, so that there could be no 
mistake. 

The method may be in vogue in this country in large 
firms. I have not heard of it if it is; but even if it is, 
the chances are that it came from ‘‘ the other side,’’ and 
was practised there for years before we would consent 
to use it. 

It is, however, not with any particular work as emi- 
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grants that I want to deal in this chapter, but with 
emigration as a career in itself, and one, too, for which 
women belonging to the British Isles are peculiarly suited. 

Broadly considered, emigration as a career is a noble 
ideal for any woman to entertain. 

Women of the last century, whe left the luxury and 
consideration of the Old World to face the dangers and 
hardships of the New, are entitled to the respectful 
homage of every thinking man and woman of this age. 

They were real empire builders. Whatever motive 
actuated them at the beginning of their careers, to have 
stuck to their adopted country as most of them did, shows 
that they possessed just those qualities which pioneering 
in every work demands—pluck and perseverance. 

For it is true that it needed and still needs courage of 
the highest stamp for weak women to face the awful 
loneliness—the heart-breaking disappointments—the end- 
less toil which pioneer work in a virgin country entails. 

Recently I was speaking to a middle-aged woman from 
Alberta, a north-west province of Canada. 

With her husband and a child of five she told me she 
had, as a young woman, “ trekked ”’ thousands of miles, 
settling down for a spell first in one place then in another, 
as work was plentiful or the reverse. For years they 
had no settled home; and when, at last, with increasing 
facilities, her husband acquired some land of his own, 
it was more years still before they had a house or furni- 
ture or any of the comforts of civilisation. 

During all these years she worked fully as hard as her 
husband and with the additional responsibility of caring 
for the family which grew up round her. She did every- 
thing. Washed, baked, sewed, planted, fed livestock, 
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and often, when her husband was away, felled wood for 
herself, drew water, and guarded their rough ‘** shack ”’ 
and her children’s lives against the attacks of wild beasts, 
or of wilder humanity—either white or coloured. The — 
loneliness and the hardness of it! They were graved 
deep in the lines of her work-worn hands, and her 
face furrowed with the wrinkles of thirty years’ exposure 
to all weathers, while the expression in her pale far- 
seeing eyes spoke eloquently of how deep the loneliness 
had bitten into her soul. She had come ‘‘ home”? to the 
old country, at fifty-five, for a visit. She did not want 
to stay. Her husband remained behind in the homestead 
they had built together in the sweat of their souls. Her 
children, dead or alive (for some little lives had been 
sacrificed in the grim struggle—empires are built that 
way!) were there, too, awaiting her return with stories 
of all she had seen and done in that Mother-country 
which was theirs because it was hers. 

For that is the secret of the prosperity of the dominions 
beyond the seas—England’s dependencies only in the 
sense that children are dependent on- the parents they 
love, whatever their age may be. These men and women 
who have toiled and suffered to plant new races in new 
lands where there is room to grow have never forgotten 
that ideal of home life which is a fine thing about the 
Old Country, whatever its faults. 

The loneliness of the vast prairies and bush—the 
terrors of cold and heat—the aching isolation. of mining 
camps or of pioneer railways laid along the wild moun- — 
tain passes—all are endured because they spell freedom 
to build their own homes and to live their own lives. 
That vital breath of democracy’s life—rrEEDoM—the 
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forefathers of settlers in these wide lands had learned to 
value in their native country. } 

The emigrant—the woman emigrant especially—may 
do splendid work, not only for herself, in the land of 
her adoption, but for her own country in establishing in 
wild solitudes, homes where the children she will bear 
may learn to “‘ carry on > the work in a bigger and a 
better way than .was possible here. The lessons she 
learned here, if she is the right kind of emigrant, she 
will put into practice there, instilling a love of work well 
done for its own sake, of courage in the face of desperate 
difficulty, and of freedom and toleration for all shades 
of belief so long as the great simple truths of God’s 
word are adhered to. 

It is this work which woman emigrants can look for- 
ward to helping, and any woman who, realising these 
possibilities in emigration, decides here and now to fit 
herself for carrying on the great work of guarding the 
outposts of empire is using her womanhood to the best 
advantage possible. 

The pioneers in emigration, the women of the past 
generations, have planted the seeds—the wonderful fruits 
of which have been reaped by us during the war. The 
battlefields of east and west have rung with tales of the 
heroic sons of former emigrants, and it is this work, 
undertaken in this spirit, which the woman emigrant of 
to-day has the privilege of carrying on. 

And just because of this undying loyalty of the sons of 
Empire to the Mother-Country in her need, Britain’s 
daughters will find their opportunities to become success- 
ful colonists immensely increased. For several reasons. 

There is in the first place, of course, the necessity to 
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fill up the gaps which war has made in the ranks of our 
brave Colonials. Undoubtedly many more men will 
emigrate than formerly, because the camaraderie of the 
war has brought more vividly home to our soldiers the 
vast opportunities which the colonies offer. 

And not to our soldiers only, but to our girls in khaki 
and in navy blue. In this country it is certain that for 
years after the war has ended women will be required in 
some branch or other of national service which they have 
made their own. These women are splendidly fitted, by 
their training, for colonial life, and it is probable they will 
be wanted, not only as single women, but as ‘‘ better 
halves ’’ of men crippled in some way in the war, but not 
totally disabled. 

Not long ago a discussion was carried on in one of 
our daily papers as to whether women would marry men 
who had suffered the loss of limb or sight in the war. 

Most women would give only one answer to that 
question. Providing she was capable of work a woman 
would have a very low sense of honour not to consider 
it a privilege to live out her life as ‘“‘ helpmeet ”’ to these 
men. There are thousands of cases where colonists over 
in this country for some time before being drafted out 
to the firing line have fallen in love with and become 
engaged to British girls. And returning steamboats since 
the war was over have been full of girls of British and 
allied nationalities who have kept their plighted troth 
with these men, even though this has meant the marrying, 
in some cases, of men crippled in their country’s service. 
All honour to the women who have not shrunk from 
shouldering the man’s as well as the woman’s burden. 
It is good to know that they will be all the more success- 
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ful in their self-imposed labour of ° ve, because they 
have ‘‘ carried on’’ so well for father or brother in the 
Old Country. © 

{t is all the more hard to realise that this very readi- 
ness of women to serve has led to a peculiarly trying 
form of after the war problem in the labour market. 

Women’s work has become so valuable an asset that 
many will probably retain the positions they have made 
for themselves during the war. Many more will, as I 
have said, replace our own men who have left vacant 
places in the world of labour. But, at the same time, 
there will be thousands who will be obliged reluctantly 
to abandon their positions to the men who return. 

What will become of these women? That is the 
problem which is facing us to-day, and which will need 
very careful handling if it is not to lead to a kind of 
sex war such has never happened before in the world’s 
history. Probably many of these dispossessed workers 
will not desire, even if they could, to return to the narrow 
sphere of home or purely feminine work which they gave 
up at their country’s call. Besides many will not be 
wanted there, for the simple reason that after the war 
there are fewer homes to return to. 

Why don’t they go back to domestic service? is the 
parrot cry. Surely they are wanted there. Certainly 
they are, but for many it would not be a going back, 
because they did not come from domestic service. Many 
of them are girls who took up war work voluntarily and 
now either wish or have to remain in it. The pocket 
money worker is a small part of the problem, but even 
she will not be solved simply by the outcry against 
employing her. Why should not a woman who has a 
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small income work to increase it? Men are expected to 
do that very thing, and who at this stage of her history 
is to say to any able woman, ‘‘ Thus much shall you have 
and no more!”’ 

Time alone can settle what is to be woman’s place 
ultimately in the labour market which she is helping now 
to overcrowd. Even the domestic service problem will 
probably, by raising the status of the domestic worker, 
solve itself. But there will always remain a certain sur- 
plus of woman labour available. What is to become of 
the woman who insists on doing the work for which she 
has found through war training she is most fitted? 

As a matter of common-sense and sound economic 
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policy these ‘‘ superfluous ’’ women, women with abun- 
dant energy and the ambition to use it to the best advan- 
tage instead of letting it run to waste in all sorts of 
sterile occupations here, should be urged to continue 
their work for the nation in the larger sphere offered by 
emigration. Most of them will be fitted for it, as we 
have pointed out already. All could be trained to 
become valuable to their adopted country by a system of 
free teaching in which both colony and Mother-Country 
would collaborate. | 

Expensive? Yes, but no more expensive than the 
training carried on at top speed while the nation was at 
war, and had to train both soldier and munition maker 
while it fought. The organisation which could carry that 
training to a successful issue could surely be made avail- 
able for this. 

For though expensive, it would not be likely to cost 
the country so dear as the waste which will ensue if this 
material is not utilised to the best advantage. Who can — 
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‘think without a shudder of the aimless lives lived by 
thousands of middle class girls in the countries which 
have fought, before the war. And now that the war is 
over will not the dreariness of life for many, if work as a 
raison d’étre be removed, be increased a thousandfold? 

For what, after all, now the war is over, has the 
‘Old Country to offer the unmarried women and young 
widows of this land? It is better to face facts. Women 
have for years been in the majority, much to their own 
economic and civic disability. With the end of the war 
there will be nothing for three-fourths of the women 
under thirty in Great Britain but either loveless luxury 
or grinding poverty, faced alone. The prospect is an 
appalling one, but it is inevitable. 

What then is open to them, if they consider even their 
own interests alone, but emigration to a country where 
they have always been and will be still, whatever the 
colonial casualty list, in the minority? 

It is common-sense, and it is good domestic policy, 
too, to urge women to face these facts and to decide 
themselves to undertake pioneer work in the new lands 
where they are needed rather than to elbow each other 
to death in the old, where they are not. 

As encouragement let us examine briefly what the 
New World has to offer the young womanhood of this 
country which is fit, efficient and enthusiastic. 

First, for the more material considerations. Wages 
for women in the colonies rule considerably higher than in 
this country. While this may be true of what may be 
called—but ought not to be—the “ unskilled ’’ labour of 
domestic work, it is more especially true of spheres where 
some previous training has been had. 
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In millinery and dressmaking, for instance, a woman 
who knows her work and can keep up to date is sure 
of making a competency for the present, and there are 
cases where such women have been able to retire, in this 
country, after a comparatively short business life in 
Canada. Of course such a woman must possess certain 
qualities which would probably prove equally successful 
if exercised in this country. The point is that here the 
market is overcrowded. Enterprise must be backed by 
capital in order to succeed. In the newer business 
centres, originality and daring pay well. New ideas are 
adopted more readily, and a business venture which 
would be hopeless in a more conventional market pays 
well out there. 

Good nurses, too, are much in demand in the colonies 
and can command almost any salary, providing they are 
highly trained. 

Farming and agricultural pursuits for women in the 
colonies are necessarily far different from those over 
here and require some knowledge of conditions and 
climate before they can be embarked on successfully. 
But on farms of all kinds women’s labour is well paid, 
and enough capital could soon be saved by a thrifty 
woman to start for herself or in partnership. 

The elemental truth must be emphasised, however, that 
in the new as in the old countries, it is grit, staying 
power, conscientiousness and industry that pays every 
time. The colonies have no more use for the woman 
Slacker than for the man. They are new countries and 
largely their history has to be made. It is open to any 
woman of good health, common-sense and ability in this 
country to help make the history of these new lands as 
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glorious as her own and more, because, as I think | 
have said elsewhere, our children begin where we leave 
off, not where we had to begin. 

To come now from material to spiritual. What does 
the New World offer the womanhood of this country in 
the way of what every woman wants in her heart of 
hearts—a life companion? Speaking generally, I believe 
the best. Exceptions there are, of course. We in this 
country and abroad have unfortunately evidence of this 
in the shape of men of our colonies who have disgraced 
their country and ours in the eyes of natives of subject 
races by their unbridled behaviour. But these are only 
exceptions. When we remember with what off-scourings 
of huge towns the first drafts of colonials were mixed, it 
would be a wonder if there were not some black sheep 
among the thousands who flocked to our flag. But the 
great majority of men, both soldier and (in peaceful days) 
civilian from the colonies who came to this country, are 
men of whom any nation might be proud. They have 
learned self-reliance and broad views of life in the best 
school of all—that of hard experience, and the women 
whom they ask to return with them may feel proud of 
the honour done them. 

They will be asked to give up more than the average 
wife is asked to give up at home. Friends, relations, 
home comforts, and the little round of gaieties which 
make married life pleasant for many women, these must 
be exchanged for, probably, loneliness, certain hard work 
and very uncertain recreation. 

But, and it is an enticing prospect if the woman is the 
right sort, she will gain in exchange for the trivial daily 
round of little pleasures a real comradeship for the man 
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for whom she has given up so much. Colonial marriages 
are, I believe firmly, in the majority of cases, of this kind. 
As a proof, witness.the few cases of divorce among 
colonials of the old style. It is they two, you see, against 
the world, and the very conditions which make for hard- 
ship make also, taken in the right spirit, for courage, 
chivalry and real happiness. : 

But the colonial wife in the lonely homestead must 
make up her mind to do without most of the things, 
the prettinesses of life, which women as a rule set such 
store by. 

In exchange, she will gain an individual freedom of 
thought and conduct which her sister in the Mother- 
Country will sigh for in vain. She may become, 
literally, what she likes in the professional line, from 
preacher to ploughman, and so long as she is good in 
her own particular line, she will never starve or need to 
sell her freedom for a home. 

But she must ‘‘ play the game,’’ for while conventions 
languish within sight of the Rockies, and Mrs. Grundy 
is often lost in the Australian bush, there is instead a 
kind of rough standard of conduct, what is known in 
its sterner aspects as ‘‘ lynch law,’’ which keeps men and 
women in the paths of decency and ensures that social 
welfare without which no country can for long exist. 

There is no need to enlarge on the inner satisfaction 
which the woman emigrant may feel when she knows 
that her initiative and noble self-sacrifice are of im- 
measurable help to her adopted country, that in short in 
making her own career successful she has made her 
country prosperous. One never hears the true colonial 
ask, ‘‘ Is life worth living?’? On the contrary, there is_ 
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a zest and go about all the boys from ‘‘ over there ”’ 
which is as stimulating as infectious. The benefits to the 
Mother-Country when her children are self-supporting, 
healthy and wealthy are also too obvious to need 
emphasising again. 

But will the woman of to-day look at emigration from 
this point of view, or will she see only its drawbacks 
and allow these to influence her so that she shirks taking 
the initiative, and has to waste her womanhood in a 
loveless and continually narrowing groove? 

We must leave the question with you women who read 
this book. It is for you to decide whether you will remain 
‘‘ superfluous ”’ or whether you will take into your own 
hands the, at least, partial solving of one of the worst 
problems the war has left us women, by seriously con- 
sidering emigration as a career. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Matrimony a Career—The Mother, Married and Unmarried—Why 
Women Marry—Better Wives than Mothers—Passion means 
Motherhood—Family-shy Women—What Men want in Marriage 
—Maternal Instinct means Happiness—The Ideal Marriage— 
The Truth about Married Women—Let the Natural Woman 
Choose—Instincts Rarely Wrong—A Complete Womanhood— 
The Expression of Sex—Threefold—Not Limited to Physical 
Differences—Family Ties due to it—Early Ideas of Love— 
Divorced from Passion—Passion now Reinstated—Identical with 
Love—Love the Regenerator—Man Saved by Love—The Mar- 
riage Service—Sanctity of Family Life—Its Foundation Stone— 
Homecraft—Housecraft—Martha and Mary—The Proper Blend 
—A Dual Monarchy—Why Mothers ?—Taking Marriage Seriously 
—The Future made by the Past—Guardian Angels and Ghosts— 
The Scourge of Humanity—Punishing Posterity—-Man’s Awful 
Crime—Woman’s Responsibility—Two Social Reformers—The 
Real Solution—Teach Reverence for Womanhood—Education for 
Parents—A Satisfying Career. 


(NOTH.—For a full discussion of the marriage ques- 
tion in all its aspects, see the Author's previous book, 
‘“ Matrimony ; Its Privileges and Obligations.’ Published 
by Health Promotion, Ltd.) 


I HAVE left to the last chapter of this book the most 
important career of all on which the womanhood of 
any age may embark—that of marriage. 

It is a career which, for various unfortunate reasons, 
is closed very often to women who would be most suc- 
cessful in it. In a later chapter we will discuss more 
fully the reason for the waste of womanhood which is 
implied in this fact. Here we have to consider the 
possibilities of marriage for those to whom it is open. 
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Let us first clear the ground by saying that, in our 
opinion, it is not always the marriageable woman who 
achieves matrimony. We all know the type of woman 
whom Nature and an inherited tendency proclaim the 
wife and mother, and conversely, we all know the type 
whom no number of husbands or children will ever make 
matronly. Such women, strangely enough, seem to be 
attractive to men who are their exact opposite in type. 
The result of the union of two such temperaments, unless 
one or the other is blessed with angelic forbearance, can 
be better imagined than described. 

But such women are abnormal. Fortunately for the 
continuation of the race there are really marriageable 
women who marry, and broadly, these may be divided 
into two classes. 

First, and probably most numerous, are the women 
who, married, make better wives than mothers. These 
are very often those who have given themselves in mar- 
riage, not because of the passionate needs of their own 
natures primarily, but for a thousand secondary reasons, 
of which the necessity to have a home and a provider 
are the most urgent. 

Now in saying this I do not mean to imply that women 
of this low standard of emotion (for passion is emotion 
in action) are always those who make more satisfactory 
wives than mothers. A woman may make an absolutely 
ideal wife who cannot possibly (for physiological reasons 
over which she has no control) achieve maternity. 

But ‘‘ passion in women,”’ W. L. George affirms, “‘ is 
primarily maternal.’’? It follows then that the woman 
‘n whom the maternal instinct is not strong is naturally 
the woman of a cold, perhaps highly strung and sensitive 
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nature. There is something primal in the emotion which 
makes a woman desire children, and the super-civilised 
woman has to a great degree lost the fierce strength of 
such feelings. 

That is one reason for our diminishing birth rate. The 
woman of to-day is willing to be the wife. She can give 
companionship, housewifely devotion, care, comradely 
fidelity and enough of the semblance of passion before 
marriage to make her desirable. After marriage she 
and her husband just ‘‘ jog along,’’ outwardly harmonious 
and devoted to each other, and to the perhaps one or 
two children at the most whose presence deludes them 
into the belief that they have done their duty to the race. 
Lucky are such a couple if the natural demands of his | 
manhood are satisfied with so tepid a return, but—to 


quote W. L. George again—‘‘ One would not insist so 
much on the need for passion in marriage if tepid pas- 
sions did not interfere with happiness.’”’ It is easy to 


see what our author means, and without going so far 
as to endorse all that he has to say about the place 
passion will have in the new woman, whether married 
or single, we venture to affirm that the marriage in which 
this maternal element of passion is wanting will not be a 
very satisfactory one. 

It is rarely indeed that a man married to a woman, 
who is only a wife and has no desire towards maternity, 
is as happy in that relationship as he might be. Under- 
neath all, if he be at all introspective, is the feeling that 
marriage has not given him all it promised. The thrill, 
the ecstasy of love is wanting if the response to his 
physical need has not that glorious spontaneity and 
generosity which passion alone can impart. 
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Other things being equal, the woman who has in her 
the maternal instinct fully developed then is more likely 
to prove the better wife. In saying this I do not wish 
to imply either that passion should never be allowed full 
play except where parenthood is desired, or that the 
mother of many children is invariably the best mother. 
So many differences are there in human nature, so many 
qualities go to the making of the really efficient mother, 
that it would be foolish to expect that human beings of 
all types would voluntarily limit the expression of these 
emotions or that the act of maternity, many times 
repeated, would of itself give perfection in the perform- 
ance of maternal duties. 

The point I would wish to emphasise is this—that the 
woman in whom the love of children is strongly developed 
is more likely to prove a good wife than the one who, 
in gaining husband and home, is satisfied that she has 
done all her womanhood demands of her. 

Wherever possible marriage should mean wifehood 
and motherhood, and it should be considered by public 
opinion as much a sin against society for the married 
woman to avoid maternity as for the mother to have 
brought maternity upon herself without marriage. The 
ideal marriage (and who does not expect to make it?) 
‘s where the woman in the contract has realised fully all 
that her womanhood entails, both of responsibility and 
privilege, remembering that womanhood is the physical 
as well as the mental and moral expression of sex, and 
while insisting that it is her right to develop her own 
personality will recognise that the very rights she 
demands have their responsibilities. In making herself 
the ideal wife she will not forget that ideals must be 
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built on the firm foundations of truth—the truth about 
her own nature as well as that of the man whose life 
she is sharing. This truth will include admittance of 
the fact that real passion is as natural to one type of 
woman—the mother type—as it is to man. So many 
men, idealists who have blinded themselves to the facts 
of life, are alienated by perceiving this quality in their 
womankind. It is an absurd attitude to take up, but 
one which most men adopt—that it is the man’s place 
always to take, the woman’s to give. It is this conven- 
tional idea of each other’s nature which does as much 
to keep women single as anything. Woman is supposed 
to ‘‘choose’’ her partner. There is not much choice in 
the matter when a woman is expected always to suppress 
the passionate (wickedly called ‘‘ sinful’’) side of her 
nature, and (if she is lucky enough to be asked) meekly 
to say ‘‘ yes’’ to a man, whether he is her ideal or not, 
merely because she wants a home or is so hopelessly out 
of the running because there are so many of her! 

The natural woman’s instinct in selecting a ‘‘ mate ”’ 
would be found rarely wrong if it could be given a fair 
choice. For passion in woman being maternal is there- 
fore naturally selective and would be exercised for the 
good of the race. 

The more fully the womanhood of any woman is 
developed the better she will choose, there is no doubt 
about that. But it must be complete and sane woman- 
hood—one that has knowledge of all its choice implies, 
and has, too, a firm and unwavering resolve to act in the 
light of that knowledge. 

A complete and sane womanhood! What does this 
imply and what does it comprise? 
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In the first place it implies full recognition of the fact 
that ‘‘ womanhood is the mental, moral and physical 
expression of sex,’’ and it comprises all the restraints 
that the recognition of such womanhood as a gift makes 
necessary. We all know what is meant by womanhood 
as the physical expression of sex. Do we remember that 
to that expression we owe family life and all the ties 
and obligations which that life implies? For family life, 
as we know it, is a comparatively recent institution, 
historically speaking. In far-away ages when sexual 
intercourse was promiscuous it was the mother who was 
the important, because the only certainly known parent 
of the child. Later, when. man’s individuality began to 
assert itself, monogamy was established, thus raising the 
status of the father, while lowering that of the mother. 
The introduction of Christianity with its worship of the 
Virgin, while it gave woman a new place in the scheme 
of things, did not yet put her in her rightful place. It 
started the idea of love as the guiding power of life, 
but divorced love from sexual desire, making the latter 
something devilish to be striven against and driven 
out. 

All through the Middle Ages when monastic institutions 
flourished we see this idea rampant, and it caused untold 
mischief in making men and women either unnatural or 
hypocritical. 

Gradually, however, a new idea sprang up-—sprang 
really from this deification of woman—which was sym- 
bolised by the worship of the Virgin in the Christian 
religion and of similar virgin deities in other cults. 

This idea was no less a one than that love and passion 
were identical. In other words, that without the purelv 
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physical expression of sex which we call passion, love 
itself, even the most spiritual, was impossible. 

It is on this idea that the whole modern theory of love 
as a Spiritual regenerator is based. It is voiced for us 
in the spirit of the service for the Solemnisation of Matri- 
mony as ordered to be read in the English church, and 
on it we may hope to build the whole of our modern 
structure of the equality of the sexes. 

It is the one idea which, above all others, gives us 
hope for the future of the race, for in acknowledging 
thereby that the racial instinct may be followed without 
sin, it follows as a matter of necessity that the man who 
promises to ‘‘ love his wife as himself,’’ to ‘* worship 
her with his body,’’ and so on, will see to it that that 
worship is pure, restrained and ‘“‘ according to know- 
ledge.”’ | 

The reinstatement of woman in her proper place as 
partner with man, and neither goddess nor slave, through 
the recognition of the fact that her womanhood is of 
equal importance with her husband’s manhood, laid the 
foundation stone of the sacred family life as we know 
it to-day, and as it sanctifies the physical expression of 
sex, so it places the mental and the moral on the same 
high plane. 

‘Only a woman’s point of view’’ has been too long 
taken as meaning a narrow or biassed point of view. 

In reality a woman’s point of view is as essential to 
the complete statement of any subject as a man’s, because 
woman’s mentality and morality is only different from 
man’s—not less or less important. 

Woman’s reasoning is surer than man’s, because it 1s 
more intuitive. She goes quickly to the central fact, and 
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is quite as liable to give a just judgment because she 
sees and allows for the motive which prompted the act, 
while man generally judges only by the result. On this 
reasoning it is absolutely necessary for abstract justice, 
if not for the legal travesty of that commodity which is 
so often dealt out in our law courts, that women should 
sit side by side with men, both on bench and jury box. 
It would be quite as sensible to try a male culprit only 
by women jurors and judges as it is to try women by 
men, and it is only because of the immemorial custom 
that women should not have any voice in administering 
the law they are supposed to obey that the absurdity of 
our present system has not been noticed. 


Body, mind and heart, the woman is of equal impor- 
tance with the man, both to family life and to the life 


of the State. 

This is a truth which ought to be published abroad by 
all to whom it appeals, both in season and out of season, 
until it has become so much a part of the consciousness 
of civilised man that he will take no action, pass no 
law, indulge in no pleasure, undertake no work which 
will hurt any individual woman, or lower the status of 
any number of women, whatever their class. 

This should be the starting off place for all reforms, 
the ensuring of such conditions as will make complete 
and sane womanhood possible for all women. Educate 
woman into seeing this, and that the best of herself is 
needed in marriage as a career, and men into making 
sure that she has full scope for all her powers, whether 
married or single, and we shall hear very little of mar- 
riage as a failure. 

Marriage, this kind of woman will realise, means 
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something more than the ability to arrange furniture, 
order the meals, and pay the bills. 

You can always tell when you see some husbands, and 
before hearing them talk, whether their wives are mis- 
tresses of the true home-craft, or merely house-craft. 

There is a difference. To the married woman home 
is naturally where her husband is, but to a great many 
couples how often would this mean not their own house 
but a club, hotel or billiard-room? 

It is because his wife has not differentiated between 
house-craft and home-craft that this is so. She is either 
all Martha and drives him away with the excessive atten- 
tion she pays to the details of housekeeping, or she is 
all Mary, and in sentimental devotion forgets those 
creature comforts of which the most demonstrative hus- 
band stands in need sometimes. " 

The successful blend is for the wife to take a part of 
each of the qualities which go to make up the Martha 
or the Mary type and to mix them to meet the special 
requirements of the man she has married. 

Some men demand perfect housekeeping of their wives 
and nothing else. Some can do without puddings and 
scoured floors, and cheerfully go buttonless as to shirts, 
so long as the woman they have married is ready at all 
hours of the day to be companionable and sympathetic. 

(The latter are the idealists among men. May their 
number increase !) 

They realise that woman is something other than a 
comfort provider—a screen to put between themselves 
and a harsh world—a pneumatic tyre to keep the domestic 
wheels from jolting on life’s road. 

They are likely in the long run to get more service— 
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more real happiness out of their married life than those 
men who, in their demand for creature comforts, so 
destroy the mental individuality and physical power of 
their wives that they get at last neither comfort nor 
companionship. 

While liking a man to be capable of ruling, women 
like him to realise also that theirs is a dual reign. They 
are king and queen, not prince consort and queen, or 
king and beggar maid. 

We have said that it will be a matter of profound 
importance to the home life to know whether a woman 
is equally good as mother and as wife, and perhaps some 
of the women who read these words will feel that, while 
fulfilling all their duties as providers of material comforts, 
they yet fail as wives. The fact is, as we have tried to 
show, that the maternal instinct is not strong enough 
to make them reciprocative in their affection. Or if they 
really desire maternity, prudent considerations as to ways 
and means, or a somewhat cowardly apprehension of 
physical pain for themselves, makes them hold back. 
As to the first consideration, these objections should be 
outweighed when it is remembered of what prime impor- 
tance healthy children are to the State. The time will 
not be long distant when no consideration of expense 
need deter healthy couples in achieving parenthood, 
because the State itself will recognise its responsibilities 
in providing for the new life. As to the second, science 
has made such strides in its knowledge of obstetrics that 
we believe it will be possible soon for painless childbirth 
to be safe both for mother and child. 

If marriage were looked upon as a career in which 
woman’s whole personality might be developed, so that 
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both as wife and as mother she should have full scope 
for the building up of a complete womanhood, we believe 
that whatever modern woman lacked she would be 
encouraged to acquire. 

There must be wholehearted and serious preparation 
for this as well as for any other career; and further, 
there should be as much conscious preparation on the 
part of both parents for parenthood as there was for 
marriage. What that preparation should be on the man’s 
part is not within the scope of this book to set out, but 
on the woman’s it should take the form of intelligent 
care of the body, restrained and judicious use of the 
emotions through the mind, and a constant uplifting of 
the spirit towards the ideal womanhood which will make 
ideal childhood possible. 

Never should she forget that the past makes the future. 

Some people believe that each of us has in childhood 
a guardian angel, but whether that be true or not it is 
undoubtedly a fact that we are surrounded by ghosts, 
the ghosts of our own past actions, of our parents’ mis- 
fortunes or wrongdoing, of all the old outworn beliefs. 
Now there is all the difference in the world between a 
guardian angel and a ghost, and it is up to us to see 
that our children are guarded, not haunted by the ghosts 
which emanate from our own beliefs and actions. 

Let us as women make sure that the new woman for 
whom we are responsible has not to grapple with pro- 
blems which we have been too cowardly to face. 

The problem of the woman married, it must never be 
forgotten, is entirely different from that of the woman 
single. The former has to settle things not only for 
herself, but also for her husband and for her children. 
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They three are a Trinity, and the highest person in that 
threefold unity is the woman, for on her depends the 
health and comfort, the very existence, indeed, of the 
others. 

It is possible, of course, for women to shirk this 
responsibility by evading motherhood, but no woman who 
had a high ideal of womanhood would willingly deny 
herself the expression of a third of her own personality, 
as it were, by this course. 

Even putting aside the fact that in view of our falling 
birth rate we cannot as a nation afford to allow mother- 
hood to be shirked, there is another factor in the problem. 
The status of woman as a whole is lowered by the 
thought that she is unfitted, by her nervous fears, to 
fulfil her obvious destiny in the scheme of creation. It 
is an undoubted fact that this physical and mental unfit- 
ness to face the trial of maternity is becoming more general 
among women. The remedy for this state of extreme 
nervous susceptibility to pain it would be difficult to 
prescribe. Short of an entire rearrangement of our ideas 
about womanhood and maternity, there is perhaps nothing 
which can be suggested for woman in general to do, 
but individually she, within her own personal sphere, can 
do much. 

She can make sure, for instance, that, after marriage, 
there shall be only one reason why parenthood is evaded. 
She and her husband have deliberately placed themselves 
in that relation which, the prayer book says, ‘‘ was 
designed by God, in the time of man’s innocency, for 
the procreation of children,”’ they should therefore carry 
out their part of the contract if they really believe that 


the marriage tie was instituted for that reason. 
L 
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If evasion of parenthood is considered necessary after 
marriage, it should be for one reason, and one only, 
namely, that either partner has made the discovery that 
by having children they run grave risks of passing on 
disease to their descendants. According to the highest 
authorities the number of actually transmissible diseases 
is very few, so that the denial of parenthood for this 
reason would in the nature of things be very small. 

However, according to the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on venereal diseases this one malady in its various 
forms is one which it is absolutely certain is transmissible. 

A very great deal is being done, through the Press 
and in other ways, to warn the adult population of this 
country of the awful danger of this disease, both for 
those who have it and for those who might become in- 
fected, through no fault of their own. Words of warning 
cannot be too often repeated however. To the young 
woman who is about to be married we would say, 
especially if she is one who believes that ‘‘a young man 
must sow his wild oats,’’ take care! Whatever he thinks 
about you for displaying knowledge a young girl is, 
conventionally, not supposed to have, make sure that he 
has not suffered at one time or another from this disease. 
There is such terrible uncertainty as to when the danger 
of infection is over that you cannot be too careful. Only 
the word of a conscientious and practical medical man 
should be taken as to when he is fit to marry. If this 
is not done a young and innocent wife may find herself 
either stricken with a loathsome disease, or the mother 
of a child who is born blind or who carries in his little 
innocent body seeds of some terrible malady which will 
eventually end in a dreadful and premature death. I 
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have referred to this matter before, but feel I cannot 
mention it too often during the courses of womanhood 
which we are following, for at any age woman is liable 
to contract this dread disease. And mature women who 
know these facts, and do not act on them, are guilty 
in the same degree as the man if they do not safeguard 
the future race by refusing to marry men whom they 
know are affected. If any woman is so unfortunate as 
to be married to a man who is affected by venereal disease 
in any form, her decision not to live with him should be 
upheld both by public opinion and by the law. 

Some women who have thought on these subjects do 
not, I know, agree that parenthood should necessarily 
follow marriage, even if physical conditions are at their 
most ideal. They will argue that there are children 
enough in the world already, and they quote Malthus to 
show that we should be better off socially if we would 
limit the birth rate; and Mendel to prove that parents 
should be selected as we select racehorses, or other 
pedigree animals, on “‘ points.”’ 

Undoubtedly there is something to be said for both 
theories, but I do not think we can profitably discuss 
them here, because it does not come within the range 
of practical politics at this stage in the world’s history, 
anyway, either to limit families indiscriminately so as to 
reduce the number of children to be provided for by those 
families, because we find it is always those who could 
afford children who have the smallest families already ; 
or to make the fittest couples have the large families, 
because again it is always the most unfit who are the 
most prolific. 

Of infinitely more importance than this discussion of 
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abstract theory is it to raise the ideal of parenthood for 
both parents, but especially for the future mothers of the 
race. | 

If once men everywhere realised the sanctity of woman- 
hood, and woman her absolute power over the future of 
the race, there would be no need either to limit the 
number of children born, or the type of man and woman 
who should become parents. 

This is all that ‘‘ eugenics,’’ that much distrusted and 
little known new science, is. In reality, just the ultimate 
application of common-sense to the most important event 
of human life, or, in other words, the education of the 
parents of the human race, for parenthood. 

Of course the task sounds colossal and impossible, put 
in this way. But what does it mean, after all? Does 
not all education mean just this, for it is certain that 
bad mothers and bad fathers can never be good citizens, 
and while you are trying to make the children into good 
citizens, you are undoing with one hand what you build 
up with the other if you do not first of all see that they 
understand what it means to be good parents. 

As far as we are concerned here then it resolves itself 
simply into this, education on the rights and duties of 
womanhood. The rights of womanhood are for the man 
to provide, the duties are for the woman to practise. 
The task is not therefore so tremendous as it appeared, 
for it cannot be said too often that what women think, if 
they only think it strongly enough and with real single- 
ness of purpose, men will eventually do, and children be. 

We have only to look at recent history to prove this. 
It is because women have thought wrongly or weakly in 
the past that they have suffered so long under the dis- 
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ability of disenfranchisement. They have suffered 
economically because their economic ideals were vague 
and weak. They have suffered socially because their 
ideal of the worth of their own womanhood was low. 
For this latter reason children live whose very existence 
is a protest against their mother’s low ideals and their 
father’s consequent wrong practices. 

No. The way to deal with poverty and disease is not 
to limit births or to restrict human beings in their free 
choice of partners for life. They are human, after all, 
and have reasoning powers if only they would use them. 
Not fewer babies, but better ones, should be the aim of 
every responsible parent, and in this way alone shall we 
solve our economic and eugenic problems. 

In marriage on these sane and healthy lines women 
may, we believe, find their highest happiness and the 
noblest destiny of their womanhood, providing always 
that they begin their married life with complete know- 
ledge of all that marriage means. 


BOOK IV. 


WOMAN IN MIDDLE AGE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Hygiene for Middle Age—Physical Change not Dangerous—Never 
Too Late to be Wise—Rules for Health-Keeping—Let the Good 
Fire Out the Bad—Middle Age Slackness—Rest Body, Work 
Brain—Use Accumulated Soul-Power—A List of Good Habits— 
Inward Wrong, Outward Wrinkles— Outward Worry, a 
Wrinkled Soul—House Pride—Wrong and Right—Age’s Dread- 
ful Isolation—Spiritual Food—A New Science—Thought-healing 
—How to Practise—Every Woman her own Healer. 

In talking to you about that time in a woman’s life 

which is known as middle age, I am supposing that you 

know, in common with most women, that at this time a 

most important change takes place in every woman’s 

physical habits. 

In saying important I mean that word, however, and 
no other. I do not mean, as so many nervous women 
might think, dangerous. If you will think a little you 
will see why one can truthfully say this is not, for the 
large generality of women, a more dangerous time than 
any other. 

In the first place, what takes place is a perfectly 
natural change. Woman’s physical life is divided into 
three phases. All these we have talked about frankly 
in these pages, and it will be sufficient just to indicate 
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what they are to allow us to see that this, the last, is as 
natural as the others. 

In the first, up to about the age of fifteen, the ordinary 
girl was just a little human being like her brothers, 
caring only for sleep, food, lessons and play, and not 
caring much, if she were a normally healthy child, how 
much of the last ingredient in our list she packed into 
her life, so long as there was a great deal of it! Then 
came the change in circulation which showed that nature 
was preparing her for the special vocation of woman- 
hood. In a few years, if she were wisely guided, mar- 
riage and motherhood completed the circle of her 
feminine experiences. At the age we are now to con- 
sider, somewhere between forty and fifty, she has reached 
the climacteric. Nature demands that the special func- 
tions for which the woman was created shall rest. 

If the time when these functions have been exercised 
has been well spent—if the rules of health and common- 
sense have been observed, we repeat with emphasis, this 
age, far from being one that need be dreaded, should 
be looked forward to by every woman with pleasant 
anticipation. 

But there are many women who will reach this age, 
knowing well that they have not observed the rules of 
health which should have governed their young woman- 
hood. Perhaps they have yielded to such bad habits as 
self-abuse, sexual excess, drug taking, such late hours 
and excitement as amount to actual dissipation, or to 
such practices for preventing childbirth or conception as 
will have ruined their health and nerves. 

For such women this time will indeed be an anxious 
one, and they may consider themselves exceedingly for- 
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tunate if they do not now have to pay heavily for their 
youthful folly. : : 

Nature, while patient, is inexorably just. The girl or 
young woman who tampers with her health may appear 
to escape scot-free, but it is not really so. By self-indul- 
gence, by dissipation, by abortion, she is destroying that 
very reserve of vitality and nerve power which she will 
need to call upon in middle life, if she is to get through 
it safely. 

Many of those diseases which attack men and women 
in middle life, such as consumption, cancer of the breast 
or womb, general paralysis which precedes insanity and 
leads inevitably to a probably lingering death, may be 
traced back to the disregard of the laws of health which 
their victims practised in youth. Nature is only claiming 
payment of a just debt. | 

It cannot be repeated too often to the girl that at the 
very root and centre of her being are those organs which 
comprise her womanhood, and it is on their complete 
health that the whole well-being of any woman depends. 
They are the organs of procreation—the parts: of the 
woman’s physical nature where life itself is—and for them 
to be out of gear throws the whole of the marvellously 
intricate machinery of her health into confusion. 

Just how wonderfully hearing, sight, touch, smell, even 
thought itself are dependent on the well-being of the 
sexual functions of both men and women would take too 
long to explain, but that this is so, you will realise in a 
moment if you notice that at this time if anything causes 
the sexual organs to function badly, the decay of all the 
other senses and attributes is materially hastened. 

We all know examples of prematurely old- men and 
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women. In nine cases out of ten, if the physical history 
and habits of these could be tabulated, we should find 
that the debility was due to sexual indiscretion of one 
kind or another. 

I have said enough, perhaps, on this subject in the 
first part of this book. While you are young is the 
time to take such care of your health as to form habits 
that will ensure a splendid climacteric and a gradual and 
beautiful decline towards a healthy and happy old age. 

If you have not been among those who have been 
wise in time, I would beg you Now to stop those prac- 
tices which experience has shown you are injurious. If 
matters have gone too far and disease of some kind is 
feared you should lose no time in consulting a reliable 
medical man, giving him an honest report of your state 
and age, and following his advice to the letter. 

Meanwhile you can do much yourself towards a cure 
‘f bad habits have led to actual ill-health, or towards 
prevention if you have formerly paid good heed to your 
ways in the matter of health. 

The hygiene of middle age should be quite as 
assiduously practised as that of youth, in fact more so, 
because you have not the recuperative power of the young 
should anything go wrong with your health. 

The rules for it are quite simple, however, but for 
them to be advantageous it goes without saying that 
they must be faithfully adhered to and rigidly carried out. 

Let us go over them briefly, prefacing them with the 
absolute necessity, first of all, of dropping all bad habits 
and substituting for them the good ones which lead to 
vigorous health. 

It will be, perhaps, helpful to say in this connection, 
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that the only way to drop a bad habit is to substitute a 
good one for it. No use to expect fixed habits just to 
drop out without making a fight for themselves. They 
are there—a part of your daily life. By indulging them 
you have actually built up a certain portion of your brain 
so that the bad actions are bound to repeat themselves, 
unless you can oust them by other habits as important 
and pleasing. 

There is a general slackness about the time of middle 
age which, imposed on us perhaps by necessity, that is 
by bodily incapacity for the ordinary hard work of daily 
life, reaches the mental powers through the brain, and 
so, by imperceptible degrees, influences the spiritual side 
of our nature, until the whole moral fibre is weakened. 
Such slackness should never for a moment be given way 
to. The lax moral sense reacts on the body to its per- 
manent injury. Thus, it will be seen that the surest 
way to promote bodily health is to keep the thoughts 
good and pure. 

It is natural for a woman at this time to require more 
bodily rest than formerly, and rightly so. If she is a 
mother she has earned that rest. If she is unmarried 
it is probable that the cares and responsibilities of other 
people’s homes, or of her own maintenance, have taxed 
her strength to the utmost. But there is no need, while 
resting the body, to let the mind go lazy. 

Now is the time, rather, when those mental exercises 
and tasks which have been put aside for more material 
claims can be indulged in. These will so pleasantly 
occupy the mind that the brain will have no time to 
dwell on fears and imaginings about the physical state. 

It will perhaps occur to some of my middle-aged 
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readers to say here, ‘‘ What! Begin to study or to prac- 
tise, or to play games at my time of life?”’ 

Well; why not? I wish I could get it firmly fixed in 
the minds of such objectors that this age is just the 
prime of life, not its decline. Physically you will feel 
disturbances—get fads and fancies that may distress or 
vex you. Mentally and spiritually, if you can but believe 
it, you should now, for the very reason that your physical 
powers are resting, be at your best. Don’t let go of the 
soul-power which all the experiences of your young 
womanhood and wifehood and motherhood have given 
you, just because you do not feel so fit in body as you 
did twenty years ago. 

Fix it firmly in your mind that it is only your body 
which is halting for a rest by the way, and you will be 
able to use all that soul-power to help others near to you 
who are beginning the race. 

You will be depressed often—perhaps irritable and 
nervous. At such times withdraw yourself, if anyway 
possible, from the business of life and renew your vitality 
by quiet reading or even © fancy ’’? work, or best of all, 
by an hour or two of complete rest. 

You see the facts of the matter are these. All through 
our lives we have to learn to ‘‘ master ’’ our bodies. 
The appetites and passions must all be kept under con- 
trol if we are not to become slaves to them. If we have 
been exercising this control from the beginning we should 
have no difficulty in middle age. 

But, on the other hand, if we have lost control while 
young, the mental powers have less and less chance of 
recapturing the reins. As we have said before, there is 
just one chance for us now. By substituting good habits 
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for bad we may gradually regain control, and though 
we never shall be so strong as if we had not lost it, 
yet we may avoid complete disaster in this way. 

You who have read -this book so far will hardly need 
me to point out what are the special good habits which 
should be cultivated. Personal cleanliness by daily baths 
and friction, exercise, heaps of fresh air—these health 
tules belong to every age. The woman of middle age 
will only need to be a little more careful in the daily 
practice. She will now find, of course, that hair, eyes, 
teeth, complexion, all need extra care. She will be well 
repaid if she give it to them now so as to preserve all 
these outward attributes of youth as long as possible. 

Above all, she must learn not to worry. And many 
women who have the sense and self-control not to worry 
outwardly want to take this advice to heart and to take 
care that they do not worry inwardly either. Inward 
worry means outward wrinkles, but outward worry 
wrinkles your soul and drives away love. Both are bad. 

Single women especially are apt, at this time, to let a 
sense of failure sour their outlook on life. ‘Vinegar and 
wine are both matured fruit juice, but it is wine that 
‘“maketh glad the heart of man.’’ A soured maturity 
is worse than a green youth because there is hope that 
youth will learn by experience. Age which has had 
experience and has not profited by it to the extent of 
learning toleration, sympathy and a working philosophy 
which will endure the incurable cheerfully, is a sad spec- 
tacle. But there is nothing sad in age which has learned 
to make the best of whatever comes, and if one gate to 
cheerfulness ts shut to enter the next. 

All women, married or single, are apt to worry over 
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their homes, forgetting that these are homes and not 
merely houses, and that to fret and fume about the 
‘nevitable litter made by children or husband is the very 
way to drive both. out to seek happiness elsewhere. To 
worry too much about the house is a special temptation 
reserved for the middle-aged, because they are **‘ too old” 
for other active interests. 

House-pride is of two kinds—legitimate and the other. 
One can almost invariably tell which kind rules in the 
different houses one enters, directly the hall door 1s 
opened. In the one there is a spotlessly clean (and cold) 
drawing-room, with no more signs of humanity about 
it than a furniture stores showroom has. That’s all it 
is really—a place to store the piano in, with all the chairs 
that are too good to be comfortable, and the ornaments 
that are too costly to be ornamental. There is seldom 
a book in this room—never a magazine or dear old yellow- 
packed ‘‘ Tauchnitz.’”? The curtains and covers are 
washed, as the unhappy boys of the house were, because 
it is washing time, not because they need it! And over 
all presides a thin, sharp-featured and tempered, wrinkled 
woman, whose hard, lined. hands bear eloquent testimony 
to the service she has rendered her idol—a spotless house. 
Of course one could eat off her floors, but who wants to 
eat off floors except pigs? 

The home-making woman has a very different appear- 
ance from the house-proud one. She is probably plump, 
because laughter aids digestion, and she is too easy- 
going to do anything but laugh at the fun and high spirits 
of her houseful of girls and boys. Her skin is unwrinkled 
because she joins in all their “ outings ’? as a matter of 
course, and so gets plenty of fresh air and exercise— 
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those cheap skin foods and youth-renewers. Friends 
have a habit of ‘‘ dropping in’’ on this household, 
because whichever room the family happen to be 
occupying at the moment they are shown straight into it, 
and there is no frigid wait in a chill ‘‘ best room.” 
In this way the interest of the parents in outside 
happenings is kept big. There is none of that dreadful 
isolation which comes inevitably to self-centred middle 
age as the children grow up and fly away. Neither is 
there any of that pathetic dependence later on of the 
lonely old folks on the good nature of a new and perhaps 
impatient generation which, with the best will in the 
world, cannot comprehend to what extent old age is 
embittered by being made to feel ‘‘ unwanted.”’ 

You will ask, perhaps, what all this has to do with 
womanhood in middle age. It has everything to do with 
it. It goes without saying that without food, air and 
exercise, the body would perish. It needs (though it 
should not) constant repetition to get people to under- 
stand also that mind and soul need exactly the same 
treatment if they are to live. Books, good company, 
recreation—these are spiritual food and exercise. The 
apostle only stated half a truth when he said, ‘‘ As the 
outward man perishes the inward man is renewed.”’ 
Modern thought has gone a step farther and says, 
‘“ Renew the inward man constantly if you don’t want 
the outward man to perish.’”? We are only at the 
beginning of the science of psycho-therapy—the cure of 
the body by the mind. But there is an important 
difference between this treatment of ill-health and every 
other. Each man—each woman—can, in psycho-therapy, 
be his or her own physician. What is the treatment, you 
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ask? Briefly this:—Think health. Recognise the fact 
that worry, fretfulness, ill-temper, depression, envy, 
jealousy, uncharitableness, unsociability, mental laziness, 
are symptoms of disease, and by setting your will 
strenuously towards the cultivation of the opposites of 
these little ills, you will develop such powers of resistance 
as will guarantee you immunity from the greater ills 
which middle age might otherwise foist on you. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


No Use to Anyone—A Sad Truth made Glad—A Text for a Sermon 
—The Spinster’s Delusion—The Unappropriated Blessing and 
the Bachelor Woman—Man Novelist’s Opinion on Unwanted 
Woman—And Woman’s—A Coincidence—Three Types of Un- 
married Women—How they Originated—What shall we do with 
them?—Mental Change—No Need for Worry—No Cure in 
Loneliness—Fulfilling our Dreams—New Hope for Working 
Women—Labour should mean Leisure—Legal Freedom in Sight 

Forging their own Fetters—Will new Ideals help ?—State- 

aided Mothers— Mothers though Unmarried —An Advanced 

Theory. 


So far we have talked chiefly of woman in her relation 
to others. As a child, when she matters most to her 
wn mother—as a girl, when she is the chief care of 
teachers—as a young woman, when in the sex relation 
she becomes of permanent importance to the man who 
desires or obtains her. 

We come now to the time in a woman’s life when, to 
speak broadly, she matters supremely to no one but 
herself. This sounds a hard thing to say, but it is never- 
theless true. It sounds also a sad statement to make, 
but it is not that. Far from it. On the contrary, it is 
a truth which is full of hope for the future of the woman 
herself and for those who know her. In these last 
chapters of our book I want to reconcile these apparently 
conflicting ideas and to show all women, if I can, that 
because they belong so especially to themselves at this 
period of their lives is the one reason why it should be 
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the period above all when they are happiest, and when 
they can, if they choose to meet middle age in the right 
way, bring the greatest happiness of their lives to those 
with whom they are brought into contact. 

And suppose, as this will be a sort of sermon with 
womanhood in middle age as its subject, we take a little 
text. ‘To grow old gracefully ’’—that shall be our 
text, and we will see how exactly this may be done by 
all sorts and conditions of women so long as they are 
determined that they themselves shall be examples of that 
high ideal of womanhood which we have been trying to 
set up throughout this book. 

Of course, to start with, we must suppose that. We 
must suppose, too, that every thinking woman, knowing 
that she must inevitably grow old, wants to do so as 
gracefully as possible. We all know, and shudder at, the 
woman who won’t grow old. Alas! it is most often the 
unmarried woman who refuses to see the inevitable touch 
of Time’s fingers in her own appearance and to recognise 
his warning in the increasing difficulty she finds in 
“keeping up’’ in life’s march. She therefore makes of 
that middle age, which should be a resting and 
recuperating time for a healthy old age, a time of strain 
and stress, with the sure result. Either she becomes ill 
and loses health or reason—becoming perhaps a querulous 
‘nvalid—or an ‘‘ eccentric’ object of pity, or she breaks 
down suddenly and has to pay the penalty for her fool- 
hardiness with her life. Either way, she is lost to her 
fellow human beings just at the time when, if she had 
learned her lessons well, she might have been most useful, 
because of her experience and ripe wisdom, to those just 
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For the reason, therefore, that middle age is for the 
unmarried woman a time of special trial, we will talk 
about its on-coming to her first. 

We have all heard the phrase which dubs the unmarried 
woman of a certain age an ‘‘ unappropriated blessing ’’?-— 
and agreed with it—or smiled or sneered at it, according 
to our individual experience. It is a phrase which sounds 
rather early Victorian. Women were ‘“‘ spinsters’’ if 
unmarried at thirty in the days when that merciful idea 
was coined. To-day they are ‘‘ bachelor’? women at 
forty and over—and the change is all for the better. 

The *‘ bachelor ’’ woman can do so much more for the 
race than the ‘‘ unappropriated blessing.’? She does not 
sound so forlorn, and there is a great deal in that. If 
she has realised her possibilities as a young woman, and 
developed her own individuality, it is probable that by the 
time middle age is reached she is quite convinced that 
the unmarried state is the best. She has perhaps her 
own room or flat in town, or cottage in the country. 
She has entire control of her own time and complete 
liberty of action. Mind, body and estate, she belongs 
to herself, and if she has used all three wisely, while 
young, she is reaping the harvest of an enjoyable free- 
dom now. 

‘““IF”’—but that is a great IF. The middle-aged 
married woman, if she has made mistakes either in the 
cultivation of her mind or the care of her body, while 
young, has been able to avoid those mistakes in her own 
daughters, or has been forced to correct them by the 
hard facts of married life. The unmarried woman, on 
the other hand, has had no call on her altruism to make 
her less selfish—no childish claims to meet to make her 
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less self-centred. On the contrary, all the little 
peculiarities have had a chance to grow into cranks. The 
self-centred interests have hardened into utter selfishness 
—the ‘‘ hobby ’’ has become a cult—until at last she is 
either nervy and neurotic, obsessed with the idea of sex, 
or a hard-featured and hard-hearted “ masculine ’’ type 
of woman of whom to speak as an ‘‘ unappropriated 
blessing ’’ is to raise the thoughtless laugh. 

One of the deepest thinkers and greatest writers of 
our age, Mr. H. G. Wells, makes one of his characters 
say that ‘‘no unmarried woman over thirty-five is 
normal.’? Mr. W. L. George speaks of the ‘‘ waste of 
womanhood’”’ entailed in man’s selfish insistence on the 
purity of unmarried women. While a woman writer— 
one of the cleverest of to-day among women novelists— 
makes her hero give it as his opinion that ‘‘ woman is 
wasted unless, married or unmarried, she achieves 
maternity.”’ 

This thought brings us to the consideration of another 
type of unmarried woman—one who is not nearly so 
rare as her own reticence, and man’s senseless avoidance 
of the facts of life, would have us believe. She is neither 
the self-sufficient bachelor woman nor the ‘‘ crank ”’ 
whom all men instinctively dislike and avoid. As hope- 
lessly out of the running as both these, she is the woman 
who passionately desires marriage and maternity, and 
yet reaches middle age with no prospect of achieving 
either. Is there any hope that either of these three types 
can ‘‘ grow old gracefully,’’ or are we to put them all 
down in their several ways as waste—a superfluity of 
material which neither God nor man can make use of? 

NO. It is because we firmly believe that there is no 
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Such thing as waste in the scheme of the Creator that 
we are talking about the apparently unwanted, un- 
married woman of middle age first. 

She is, largely, the one to voice the problems of 
womanhood for all her sisters, and if we can even begin 
to understand the problem she presents in herself, we 
Shall find the answer to that question she is always 
asking, “‘ What are you going to do with me€; you, who 
have made me what I am?”’ 

For it is an undoubted fact that present-day conditions 
of life are responsible for the unmarried middle-aged 
woman. Victorian ideals of purity for woman—licence 
for man—Edwardian economics which demanded woman’s 
labour without paying her an adequate wage, either in 
money or legal status—Georgian necessities, which have 
forced woman into unfair competition with man—have 
provided all three types in our large army of unmarried, 
middle-aged women. 

What are we going to do with them? Let us take 
one from each class and see if we cannot so enlarge our 
economic outlook—so sanely estimate the worth of the 
womanhood of each individual woman—so “ shift ?— 
and yes, even change our ideals—as to make it possible 
for every woman born to realise her full and complete 
destiny, so to live through happy girlhood and mature 
womanhood as to make her growth into old age inevitably 
graceful and beautiful. 

To take the last first—the woman of to-day forced into 
competition with men—and with her own younger sisters 
—hby necessity. She has neither time nor inclination 
probably to fight for her own hand. Although she has 
perhaps not yet reached the age when she must give up 
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hope of having someone of her own to fight for her— 
if she thinks about the future at all—she can see a love- 
less middle age of hard work and continually narrowing 
interests awaiting her. It is inevitable. With the great 
waste of middle class manhood which the war entailed, 
there is less hope of marriage for the woman nearing 
forty than there ever was before. 

What can she do to make the best of life? 

Individually, perhaps very little. Her opportunities 
are small, her leisure scanty. But if she will only realise 
it she might do much IN CO-OPERATION WITH OTHERS. 
Women are beginning to see how wonderfully they can 
influence events by banding themselves together to work 
for one common end. War work has shown them how 
much easier it is to obtain redress for their grievances 
collectively than individually. Now that the war is over 
the married war worker will, to a large extent we hope, 
go back to domestic life, but there will be a huge number 
of unmarried workers who, if they choose, could so mould 
public opinion that they could obtain, economically, 
almost everything they liked to ask for. Isolated 
working women, using up all their scant leisure and little 
surplus energy to look after their individual needs in 
lonely lodgings or homes, can do very little. Hundreds 
of such women, having first freed themselves by obtaining 
by reiterated demand, short working hours, good wages, 
municipally provided food and adequate housing accom- 
modation, would be able to devote all their leisure to 
recreation, or reconstruction if you like, of the right 
sort. In a word, they would be able to demand the 
means—which should be woman’s by right—to “ grow 
old gracefully.” 
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““Only a dream!’’ you will say. Imagination cannot 
picture a time in the world’s history when the worker 
will ever have leisure or money enough to cultivate the 
beautiful things of life.- Sport, music, art, reading, these 
are for the favoured few—the people with money. Why 
the very name by which we call them points the difference. 
They are the “‘ leisured classes.’ Working people have 
no leisure. 


But wait and listen. You will find there is a new note 
being sounded all over the world to-day. It is this— 
that labour and leisure go better together than laziness 
and leisure. The man or woman who works well has 
earned the right to leisure, and it is for the working 
woman who has felt in her own soul and body the iron 
of overwork to join hands with her fellow-workers in 
demanding this leisure as a right. 


‘“Union is strength’’ and the middle-aged single 
woman will find in this union of interests such strength 
of mind and body as will tide her safely over the dan- 
gerous years which, met alone, might wreck her whole 
future prospects. 


Our second type of single middle-aged woman is one 
with which the woman’s movement of pre-war days has 
made us all familiar. She has seen the need of collective 
effort, if the status of woman in general is ever to be 
raised, but just because she has felt that need so deeply, 
she has allowed herself to become embittered with life 
and her whole outlook thereon warped. 


When you have heard, women readers, of your sisters 
using force, stones, hammers, fire, chains, all the 
destructive and imprisoning elements to obtain liberty 
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and constructive powers, have you ever thought of the 
immense wrongness and waste of it? 

This is not a political work, and it is not written to 
uphold any one political cause. It is written to raise the 
standard of a pure and unfettered womanhood; but it 
is hopeless to try to do so while the noblest women of 
our time labour in vain to right the wrongs of their 
oppressed sisters, and to save the lives of helpless 
children, just because they are not legally entitled to 
press their claims home. 

At last, however, the bar to woman’s complete free- 
dom ‘s to be partially removed. Meanwhile, what of 
those who have been willing almost to lose their own 
souls and sweet womanhood in their efforts to obtain 
this boon? 

Will they recognise that the vote, even if it should be 
given to women on the same basis as to men, is only a 
means to an end and not the end in itself? Will they 
see that women have now largely to learn how to use 
this political tool which they have fought so long and 
so nobly to obtain? That there will be a vast amount 
of work to do—in education—in practical economics— 
in public spirit—in private morality—before they are fit 
to use this instrument to its justifiable end? 

If they do (and there are not wanting signs that the 
leaders of the movement are already realising their 
responsibility in this way) they will themselves answer 
the problem of their own existence. The bitterness will 
be taken out of their lives when they see that the com- 
munity own that, but for their unselfish (though at times 
misguided) efforts, the splendid tool of woman’s political 
freedom would be still unforged. With the intolerable 
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sense of injustice under which they laboured, removed, 
they, who belong mainly to the better educated and com- 
paratively leisured classes, will exert a wider and a 
Sweeter influence on their labouring sisters, so that 
together they will grow gracefully towards an old age 
in which they will realise the fruits of their labour. 

On the third type of middle-aged single woman I must 
be necessarily brief—not because there is not much to 
say—but just because there is so much. For in reality, 
and if we probe deeply enough, we shall find this type— 
bred in Victorian ideals of ignorance. for women—licence 
for men—forming the basis of both our other types. 

The woman who passionately desires marriage and 
maternity and who finds herself drifting towards middle 
age without achieving either—what is to become of her? 
How shall we make her realise that though her health— 
her sanity—her morality—matter supremely to no one 
but herself, yet, in preserving all three, she is serving 
her age and race as well as the happy wife and mother 
of middle age? 

It will be a difficult task and one that will tax all the 
courage and all the wisdom we can accumulate, dear 
reader, to accomplish successfully if you yourself happen 
to be one of these ‘‘ unappropriated blessings.’’ 

But make no mistake about it. The woman who, 
realising all that marriage and maternity mean, yet 
desires to perfect her own womanhood in this natural 
and God-ordained way, is not to be classed as anything 
but an asset to the race, even though she remain single, 
provided she meets her fate in the best way. It is 
obvious what that way is. If she has means and health, 
hoth should be devoted to the service of the community 
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at large, as opportunity offers. Thus, the talent for 
comradeship which would have made her a perfect mate— 
the passion which would have made her a devoted wife— 
the maternal instinct which would have made her the 
ideal mother—will none of them be wasted. 

But human nature being what it is, I am well aware 
that the above method of meeting the special problem 
of this type of woman is a counsel of perfection. It is 
also one that in view of the immense need of the future 
for healthy children, entails an enormous waste of woman- 
hood. A devoted and saintly number of women seem— 
thank God !—to be always available for work among the 
poorer classes. There is no real reason why women who 
desire otherwise should be forced into this vocation. 
There is every reason, both economic and moral, why 
the desires of women who are by nature passionate and 
maternal in their instincts should be allowed legalised 
physical gratification. 

I have treated this subject fully in a previous chapter, 
but I do not pretend that this is a possible solution of the 
problem of this type of woman as public opinion and the 
law stand to-day. It is not. But some time in the 
future, I am certain, there will grow up a body of public 
opinion which will recognise the right of such women to 
‘motherhood, and will make it not only morally possible 
for them to realise their womanhood before middle age 
overtakes them, without shame, in this way, but will 
make the offspring of such unions as they will have 
to contract to this end, legal. 

All civilised life, remember, is built up of compromise. 
The standard must be high or it would be useless aS a 
goal, but it is rarely reached. Its end is achieved if it 
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is set high enough to make constant effort inevitable. 
Men have demanded absolute purity of some women, 
while themselves making that ideal impossible for all. 
I do not for a moment wish to advocate advanced theories 
which would lower the status of women in any way 
whatever, but neither, on the other hand, would any 
thinking woman wish to enjoy a liberty bought at the 
cost of a sister-woman’s freedom. One cannot help 
wondering, sometimes, how much of what has been called 
‘“ the white slave traffic ’’ could be avoided if those single 
women who desire marriage could honourably satisfy the 
demands of their own nature. 

There is now a system of State endowment of mother- 
hood which is a partial acknowledgment of the fact that 
the healthy children of a nation are its greatest asset. 
The next logical step for the State to take is to encourage 
motherhood (within certain limits which would safeguard 
public morality) in some such way as is foreshadowed 
above. In doing so, it might find it has ‘‘ hit two birds 
with one stone ’’—that is, that while using waste woman- 
hood in a healthy way, it has prevented its waste by 
vicious means. 

Have we reconciled our two conflicting ideas and 
shown how the woman who matters to no one but herself 
can become of infinite importance to the world at large? 
I think so, and the single woman of middle age who 
reads this chapter carefully will, I hope, endorse that 
opinion. 


CHAPTER XV. 


For the Married Woman only—A Case for the Doctor—A Hazardous 
Time—Love’s Loosening Ties—Passion Passes—The Wife of 
Middle Age—The Young Old Husband—What she should have 
Taught him—Wise and Unwise Dependence—How to Lose Youth 
—How to Keep it—Dropping the Reins-—Keeping Interested— 
Reserved Relations — Family Conversation — Mid-Channel in 
Married Life—How to Cross. 


To the married woman who reaches middle age, the 
problem of how to steer the barque of her own woman- 
hood safely through the shallows and deeps of that 
dangerous period into the calm haven of a healthy old 
age, will present a somewhat different problem from that 
of the unmarried. 

If she has been happily married (and it is only the 
unhappy marriages we hear of remember, the far larger 
percentage of contented couples remaining inarticulate) 
middle age should have no terrors for her. 

On the contrary, this should be a time when, the sheer 
physical burden of matrimony being laid down, she can 
begin really to enjoy the compensations of such friend- 
ship as all happy marriages imply. 

We have spoken in a former chapter (XIII.) of the 
physical changes which this age entails and of the hygienic 
control necessary if those changes are to be successfully 
passed. There is no need, therefore, to refer to this 
again, except to say that in a special manner the married 
woman of middle age will have to have recourse to all 
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the loving firmness she can command if she is to retain 
at the same time her own health and her husband’s love 
during this period. Nature in some of her ways seems 
very unjust, and it is a fact not often dealt with in the 
politics of the home, that in almost every normal case the 
woman grows old sooner than her husband, especially 
where sexual habits are concerned. It would seem as 
though, almost to the end, the pleasures of the married 
state should be the man’s, while the pains are reserved 
for the woman. 

Passion, for most women, is a negative sort of quality, 
and with the passing of the years, however happy she 
may have been in her husband’s love, its ties become 
loosened. In many cases this is not so with the husband, 
and the result is that the wife is harassed with demands 
which, in the nature of things, she cannot meet. 

In stating these facts, I put altogether on one side 
those abnormal cases where the sexual nature of the 
man has become such through constant and selfish excess 
that he passes the bounds of all legitimate demands. 
Such examples should be brought under medical treat- 
ment, and for the unhappy women who think themselves 
morally bound to live with such men, one can have 
nothing but pity. 

There is a real problem for the normal middle-aged 
wife who desires earnestly to do the right thing, both 
for herself and her husband, and that is, how to make 
him see that, at this time, while love is still as strong as 
ever, its manifestation must take a more spiritual form. 

Needless to say, in this as in all matters connected 
with life, the harvest will be decided by what kind of 
seeds have been sown. 
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If, during their courtship and early marriage days, 
temperance in these matters has been strictly observed, 
it should not be difficult for the husband to appreciate 
the causes for a gradual lessening of reciprocity on his 
wife’s part and to act accordingly. Previously, perhaps, 
he has experienced a certain unwillingness, because women 
are not by nature as passionate as men, but has found 
that this could be overcome by gentle persuasion. To 
pursue the same course now, although it might meet with 
the same success, would be to endanger his wife’s health 
to such an extent that no considerate husband would 
willingly risk it. 

In this relation there is always a wise and unwise 
dependence which the husband grows to place on his 
wife’s compliance. Always, in early married life, to have 
yielded to his desires, the wife of middle age will 
now find to have been a most unwise course. She will 
find that method alone responsible for the fact that her 
husband has never learned the lessons of self-restraint 
which married life, above every other, should teach a 
man. His will has probably become so weakened by 
indulgence, that it can no longer be depended on in any 
relation of life. Sexual excess may be practised by the 
married as well as by the impure single man or woman, 
and though the marriage ceremony appears to sanction 
this, it cannot do away with the evil results of such over- 
indulgence. 

The wisest dependence that a man can learn is that on 
his own will and good feeling. Unwise dependence on 
the generosity and weak good nature even of the most 
loving wife, will lead inevitably to a middle age of sexual 
intemperance for the husband, and for the wife, either 
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to loneliness while the man who has promised to cherish 
her ‘‘ until death do them part’’ seeks what she can no 
longer afford him, elsewhere, or to a period of ill-health 
caused by shattered nerves and dwindling strength, 
because she tries to keep up with his inconsiderate 
demands. 

I repeat—prevention is the best cure for these ills. 
The young married woman into whose hands this book 
may fall, has only herself to blame if, on reaching middle 
age, such a state of things as I have outlined above 
exists between herself and her husband. 

You have only to look on the reverse of this picture 
to see that I am stating a fact when I say that for the 
married woman middle age should hold no terrors. 

If she is ordinarily healthy, the fact that in marriage 
she has realised to the full the whole powers of her 
womanhood, will be of itself sufficient to safeguard her 
physically. The change that is taking place in her is a 
natural change. Natureis resting, after the strain 
and stress of motherhood—and not only resting but 
recuperating. 

For, gradually, she will find that such health as she 
enjoyed only when very young will, if she deal wisely 
with herself now, return to her in a great measure. 

Not only her physical but her mental powers should 
benefit by the fact that there is no longer any drain upon 
her vitality. Although perhaps her ability to learn 
rapidly may be less, she will find, if she takes things 
easily, that she will be able to devote far more time to 
her own personal culture, and with gratifying results. 

Probably she will have a daughter or daughters grown 
into young womanhood by this time, and it is wonderful 
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how, “living again in her girls’’ as the saying is, she 
regains her own interest in hobbies and arts she has had 
for awhile to drop. 

Some mothers there are who, when they reach this age, 
seem to grow jealous of the girls who represent what 
they are forever calling ‘‘their lost youth.’’ Such an 
attitude can bring nothing but unhappiness to both 
mother and daughters and is the surest way to make that 
youth, which is after all more an attribute of mind than 
of body, really lost beyond recall. 

Who are the mothers who hear it said of themselves, 
““You look more like your girl’s elder sister than her 
mother ’’? Are they not the ones who have made up 
their minds to keep young by keeping interested? With- 
out entering into foolish competition with her girls in 
the way of recreation, it is yet the wisest course for the 
middle-aged mother to adopt, to join in with whatever 
pleasures there are going. The mother who invariably 
stands out of the picnic, the tennis party, or the dance, 
not only loses a lot of pleasure herself, but she loses what 
she should make every effort to retain until her daughters 
become mothers themselves—and after that even—the 
confidence of her girls. Without making herself too 
intrusive, the mother who remembers her own problems 
should be so au fait with the daily happenings in her 
girls’ lives, that she is always ready to offer necessary 
advice. She may be the best mother in the world in the 
way of looking after her children’s material welfare, but 
if she never grows with them mentally she cannot do so 
spiritually. There rises between mother and daughter 
a wall of reserve which gradually shuts each in until 
“ mother’? is no longer wanted in her girl’s life, and 
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that most pathetic of all fates awaits her—an old age 
when she feels that she is not really necessary to any- 
body’s happiness. 

During the trying time of middle age is the time when 
this unhappy state of affairs will begin to get chronic. 
The daughter, realising vaguely that ‘‘ mother is too un- 
well to bother,’’ will gradually learn to keep her troubles 
and pleasures to herself. It is for the mother to explain 
frankly and firmly to the daughter, who will, if she lives, 
reach the same stage herself, how things are. She 
should try to make her daughter responsible and con- 
siderate by quietly dropping the domestic reins as much 
as is practicable. In this way, without being unduly 
worried, the daughter will learn to share the burden, and 
thus will grow up that community of interest which will 
be the best preventive of the indifference and coldness 
which so often occur between grown-up daughters and 
their mother. 

Is it not a strange fact that one is often more reserved 
in the family circle than in any other? We all know 
cases of girls who at their friends’ houses are gay, 
confident, attractive. Yet at home, especially if 
‘“mother’’ is present, they are morose, shy, and so 
reserved as to be actually repellent. Why is this? Is 
it not because as the mother grew older she gradually 
lost interest in what would naturally absorb the young 
daughter, until the latter was made to feel that mother 
could not possibly know anything about what girls like 
or dislike, and kept troubles and happiness alike to her- 
self, much to her own and her mother’s loss? | 

Next best to joining in all the pleasures going, if this 
is found absolutely impossible, is to talk about interesting 
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happenings, either past or future. If a book could be 
written recording the actual conversation between the 
members of, say, a family of four—mother, father, 
grown-up son and daughter, for one week—we wonder 
how interesting it would be? Would it not read some- 
thing like this :—‘‘ Morning—bacon cold—where’s the 
paper? Any letters? No—no time for more. What’s 
for dinner? I’ve no clean collar. Good evening. What, 
steak again?—tough, as usual. Never eat gooseberries. 
No, nothing’s happened. Going to the club, don’t wait 
up,”’ and so on! What shall we eat? What drink? 
Wherewithal be clothed? are the only interests they have 
really in common. Mother is a provider of these neces- 
sities—and that is all. 

Have you ever thought, girls and boys and father, as 
you bang the front door behind you each morning, and 
wait until you reach train or office to take the frown off 
your face, that mother has-to live with that last impres- 
sion of you all day, and that it is probably renewed each 
evening on your return? 

I would say to the middle-aged married woman, set 
yourself strenuously to oppose this state of things in your 
home. If you can’t do it in any other way, a judicious 
withdrawal to interests of your own may show the family 
what they are making of your life by leaving you out of 
things now when you are no longer absolutely essential 
to their growth. Then, as you value the health of your 
body and mind, having pointed the moral, see to it that 
you make time to keep up the communion of thought 
thus engendered by not letting yourself drift into the 
background of their interests again. 

Reticence is a fine quality, but it is one that may grow 
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into such reserve as to make this comradeship of parents 
and children impossible. Never forget that to be in- 
teresting you should keep interested. If your girls and 
boys are used to talk to you on all sorts of outside 
interests, they will be bound sometimes to want to tell 
you of the things that really matter—the things of the 
mind and of the spirit. This will be your reward, 
mothers, who have borne the burden of their material 
wants while they and you were both young, to find that, 
in their young and your older maturity, they still find you 
truly indispensable. 

And to revert to the ideas with which this chapter 
opened, the same effort which will gain your children’s 
confidence at this time will keep your husband’s. You 
have not to gain his love and consideration, remember, 
because he is not growing as they are. You have to 
preserve his. He should have done with youth’s im- 
petuosities and passions, but he is, none the less, near 
the dangerous age like yourself. 

Some years ago there was produced a play—‘‘ Mid- 
Channel ’’—which dealt with some such time of married 
life as that you are both approaching. As the title shows, 
that time was indicated when the voyage was fairly 
begun, but its dangers not yet passed, nor the calm of 
the haven reached. All married couples come to ‘‘* Mid- 
Channel ’”’ sooner or later. Perhaps it is a calm crossing, 
perhaps it is stormy, according to their circumstances or 
temperament, but if they can but weather the trying time 
between the ardour of youth and the peace of age, they 
may make it safely. In ‘‘ Mid-Channel,’’ the playwright 
argued, many happy matrimonial barques are found 
wrecked. 
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That there is a great deal of truth in the parable, 
observation and experience must have shown many of us, 
but if the matrimonial journey has been made with due 
care, its pleasures indulged in with proper restraint, the 
rules of health observed, and, above all, that golden rule 
of married life carried out which teaches the husband to 
‘‘ sive’? honour unto the wife as unto the weaker vessel, 
even the dread time of middle life may be met by both 
with confidence and joy. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Woman after Middle Life—Why she Loses Importance—Men in Old 
Age Valued—Gathering up the Threads—What it means to be 
a Woman—Womanhood means Service—Why Women can bear 
Pain—Who would choose Womanhood ?—What it means to be 
a Woman Mentally—A Comparison—Woman’s Point of View 
Necessary—The Ordinary Woman at Home—Master of many 
Trades—Efficient though Untrained—Man made Laws—Woman’s 
Mentality —-And_ Religion— What does Womanhood mean 
Spiritually ?—Questions every Woman asks—The Three Answers 
—Woman know Thyself—Be the Example—Two Kinds of Chil- 
dren—Of Ignorance and of Knowledge—The Wages of Service 
—Who are the Unhappy Women ? 


WE are almost at the end of our consideration of the 
different stages of feminine growth. After middle age, 
although if your time has been wisely spent, not wasted, 
there are still opportunities for you, somehow your 
femininity is not so potent for good or ill as heretofore. 

This is an inevitable result of woman’s status in the 
world. So far as man’s influence and powers are con- 
cerned, it is often not until he has passed middle age 
that he is a recognised influence in the society in which 
he lives. 

With the generality of women old age does not bring 
added authority either in the home, in business, in pro- 
fessional or in political life. Why this need be SO, it is 
difficult to see. Women are quite as apt to learn from 
experience as men, yet the negligibility of old women 
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is such that it has become proverbial. ‘‘ Only an old 
woman’s tale,’? one hears spoken of things which need 
not be taken much into account. Of course, there are 
exceptions, but I am talking for every woman now when 
I say that her real power ends at, or soon after, the 
climacteric. She becomes ‘‘ dowager ’’—abdicating her 
throne gracefully or ungracefully as the case may be. 

That this will not be so much longer, I need hardly 

say is my firm conviction. The present is so much the 
woman’s day that it is impossible to imagine her ever 
being relegated to a lower position than when in the full 
zenith of her powers, whatever age she may live to. 
- Already we see signs that this is happening. The 
leading women of those fighting years which preceded 
the war are the women still in authority to-day. If they 
are no longer in the forefront of the battle they yet have 
an honoured place at the council table, which they 
deserve, because, married or single, they have never lost 
hold of the central idea of the responsibility of their 
womanhood. 

What is the central idea of womanhood? What does 
*¢ mean to be a woman? I think I can answer that 
question in one word. Let us see if, in this chapter, 
we can gather up the threads of all we have been talking 
about in previous chapters, so that we make sure that 
we all realise the responsibility which our womanhood 
entails on each one of us individually. 

In order to do this in the smallest space possible, I 
will give you to start with, that word which answers the 
question the most thoughtless of us must ask sometimes. 

What does it mean to be a woman? 

Does it not mean “‘ service’? I think we shall find, 
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if we go into the matter carefully, that this is what it 
means, and that exactly in proportion as we shirk 
‘“ giving ourselves ’’ in one way or another, so we shall 
fail to realise the inner meaning and importance of our 
womanhood. 

To prove my point. What does it mean, first, to be a 
woman physically? 

Well, whether we accomplish our mission or not, 
Nature’s intention is perfectly clear. Complete woman- 
hood means motherhood, and if this is not service of the 
most devoted and altruistic nature, then I do not know 
what is. How often, when the physical burden of 
womanhood weighs heavily, do we hear women exclaim, 
““T wish I’d been born a man!’ It is a natural wish. 
Women are so often supposed to be able to bear pain 
more easily than men, that it is a common error to 
imagine they do not feel it as much. The exact opposite 
is, of course, the case. Women, speaking generally, are 
so much more sensitive—more imaginative—more highly 
strung—that they realise pain more than any other living 
creature. 

The reason why they appear to be able to bear pain 
more easily than men is twofold. First, they are more 
used to it. It is, perhaps, seldom realised, even by 
medical men, that from early girlhood the modern woman 
is seldom free either from actual pain or from that dis- 
turbance and unbalance of nerves which is as hard to 
bear as pain itself. Then how many women, one 
wonders, would marry if they knew all that they would 
be called upon to suffer in childbirth? Very few, I fancy; 
and their number will diminish, I fear, unless first, a 
greater sense of responsibility to the future can be incul- 
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cated among women themselves; or, second, greater 
numbers of medical men and women are found who will 
be willing to devote their whole time to the discovery 
of a safe and painless method of parturition. No use to 
point out to the modern woman that the pain is a 
‘natural’? one. While this is true, it is equally true 
that civilisation is responsible for the fact that woman 
ts less able to bear this pain than she used to be. Good 
nerves are the secret of freedom from pain, and nine out 
of every ten diseases of the present day are due to nerve 
trouble. 


The second reason why women appear to bear pain 
better than men is because they have developed a higher 
sense of duty than men have. Individual examples could 
be cited to prove the exact opposite of this statement, 
I know, yet it remains true that, in the aggregate, women 
bear the physical disabilities which their womanhood 
entails, with fortitude, because they consider it their duty, 
as women, to do so. 


How many an over-worked mother has gone patiently 
on bearing children to the man she can no longer hardly 
respect, much less love, because of the accepted attitude 
of ‘‘ good’’ women to their marriage vows? 


How many a daughter has watched the chances of her 
own individual happiness grow ‘small by degrees and 
beautifully less’’ because of the accepted filial attitude 
of daughters to their parents? 


That this may be a mistaken sense of duty in both 
cases I am prepared to admit and will argue later. The 
facts remain, proving that bodily pain and mental 
anguish are insufficient to deter the ordinary woman in 
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daily life from any course which she is assured it is her 
‘“ duty ’’ to pursue. 

And what does this physical disability mean but service 
—service to one’s ancestors—service to posterity—service 
to an ideal of womanhood which all but the very lowest 
are willing to recognise? : 

If, in a new life, one could choose sex, probably very 
few women would choose to be women again, yet, 
perhaps there would be a greater number than one is 
tempted to imagine because, although the physical limita- 
tions of womanhood are, at times, almost unbearable, 
yet there are many women who realise that their oppor- 
tunities for service more than compensate. 

All worthy service, remember, has its reward. It is 
only slavery that is unpaid. Exactly how adequate the 
wages of true womanhood are, I hope to show later on 
in this chapter, when we tall about what service it is 
her womanhood binds her to. To be a woman means 
discomfort, pain and suffering, to all but the strongest 
and luckiest, so far as the physical side of the modern 
woman is concerned. Properly realised, the very fact 
that women are so inarticulate as to what their woman- 
hood entails, should command for them the care and 
chivalrous consideration of every thinking man.. He 
should never forget that no woman worthy of the name 
shrinks from the burden of home-making, just because 
she is weak, and should try, as far as possible, to use 


his strength in such a way as to save hers whenever. 


opportunity offers. 

What does it mean raed to be a woman? 

One often hears the expression used somewhat con- 
temptuously—** Only a woman’s idea.’’ Is there any 
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reason for this attitude? Have women less sense of 
honour than men—less humour? Are they less able to 
grasp facts—less logical? It goes without saying that 
my answer to all these questions would be an emphatic 
“NO,” and had I space, the belief could soon be sub- 
stantiated by reference to the names of an innumerable 
company of great women who have, by their achieve- 
ments, proved their mental powers equal to those of the 
greatest men. 

But it is the ordinary woman who counts after all, 
especially in a book of this kind, written to appeal to 
EVERY WOMAN, whether in the shop, the home, the office, 
the school or hospital. 

And in speaking for every woman, I think I should still 
say the same. How many men, one wonders, could cope 
with the countless worries and problems of the ordinary 
household so as to be ready at any moment to wash, 
dress, sew, scrub, cook, doctor, shop, garden, carpenter, 
or entertain? Men are trained usually for one profession 
or trade. Women in their daily life are expected to be 
proficient, without any special training except what 
natural aptitude and common-sense afford them, in a 
dozen. 

Is there any lack of ability to grasp facts and to apply 
them in this? For quickness, versatility, swiftness in 
judgment, sureness in the execution of her manifold 
tasks, the ordinary domesticated woman would hold her 
own, I am quite sure, with any man. To run a seven- 
roomed house containing, say mother, father and four 
children, would tax the capacity of any masculine intellect 
to the uttermost. In order to do it efficiently, the woman 
must plot and plan from morn until eve. Arrangements 
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for work, for catering, for comfort, must be made far 
ahead. Even the daily menu must be thought out and 
procured beforehand, if meals are to be cooked to perfec- 
tion and served with punctuality. The winter’s warmth 
must be stored in summer when heat is of the least 
apparent desirability. Nature’s prodigality in spring 
vegetables and summer fruit must be not only taken 
advantage of then, but preserved against the time of her 
niggardliness. 

Foresight, integrity, justice, reason, adaptability, 
courage, ingenuity, inventiveness, tact—these are some of 
the qualities which every woman has to develop to per- 
fection if she would perform her ordinary woman’s work 
adequately. 

And always there must be energy—energy—energy. 
If a man has a job to do every mechanical contrivance 
invented must be put into operation to lessen the amount 
of vital energy he need expend on it. One busy woman 
in the house uses up out of her store of energy enough 
horse-power in a day’s lifting, carrying, sweeping and 
scrubbing, to keep a flour-mill going. 

None of the above qualities are purely feminine ones, 
take notice, so that to talk of the mental capacity and 
adaptability of a woman being less than a man, is to 
waste words. Her mentality is simply different, not less, 
because it is informed and impregnated with her sex. 

For this reason you have not the right view of any 
question if you have only a man’s opinion on it. In life, 
if things are to be done justly, you must have both views 
before you can judge what is best to be done. 

Because, heretofore, woman has been largely inarticu- 
late on what vitally concerned her interests, is why. 
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ideas have flourished—laws been enacted and put into 
operation which have worked out so badly in practice. 
Sometimes they have been unfair to the woman, some- 
times to the man—never, until recent years, have they 
even considered the children! 

All this social injustice may be traced back to the fact 
that woman’s opinion was considered inferior to man’s. 
We shall only get justice for both, and mercy for the 
child, when the woman’s point of view on every social 
question is admitted as of equal value to the man’s. 

What it means mentally then, to be a woman, is just 
this:—It means that a woman, mentally, has to fight 
against far greater odds than her brother. She has to 
fight the bogey of convention. A woman may not even 
think so freely as a man. Religion—by which a man 
means attendance at a church—is left almost entirely 
to women. The idea that a woman may find something 
lacking in creed or dogma is anathema to every right- 
minded man. What! Let a woman think for herself? 
He has uneasy visions of a cold hearth, neglected children, 
fruitarian diet, sandals and dew baths, as soon as he 
finds his wife questioning the Athanasian creed! and half 
expects her to avow her belief in trial marriages when 
she ventures to doubt the necessity of a hot Sunday 
dinner! HE will do the thinking while she does the 
watching and praying! That is the attitude of the 
average man towards a woman who dares to think for 
herself on religious matters. 

I have said that a woman’s mental attitude will be 
guided by her sex. In nine cases out of ten one must 
acknowledge that the word ought to be misguided. Very 
rarely indeed is a woman able to judge any question 
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without bias. But that is no reason why she should not 
decide important questions, because it is rarer still to 
find a woman who is not “‘on the side of the angels ”’ 
in her decisions. 

This seems rather a strong statement, but I think it is 
a true one. And if in her decisions woman leans towards 
mercy instead of strict justice—towards letting love for 
the sinner condone the sin—towards giving the worst on 
earth ‘* another chance ’’—could the best of us bear to 
do without mercy and love and that “ one more chance ”’ 
which might help us to atone for a lifetime’s waste? 

Mentally women are sentimental, biassed, apt to be 
guided by impulse, to accept compromises and bribes— 
to forgive easily where they love—to be unjust where 
they hate. These are weaknesses, perhaps, in the mental 
make-up of a woman. They are not faults. Largely 
they are due to the whole history of the mental develop- 
ment of the sex, and it is probable they will remain 
feminine characteristics to the end of time. They have 
been necessary so far to the protection and development 
of her womanood. As her position in life as man’s co- 
worker towards a splendid future becomes more assured, 
woman’s mental outlook will become broader and finer. 
Her instincts will reinforce man’s reason, and life will 
become a better thing for both than ever before. 

What does it mean, spiritually, to be a woman? The 
answer to that question brings us back to the idea with 
which we started this chapter. Whatever her religious 
beliefs and practices, spiritually, to be a woman, means 
““ to serve.” 

Many women who will read this book will, perhaps, 
not agree with this statement. ‘‘[ thought you were 
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arguing for freedom for all women—married or single,’’ 
they will exclaim. ‘‘ Service does not mean freedom— 
it means slavery.’’ 

Wait a minute. You have not realised the inner 
meaning and importance of your own womanhood in the 
least if you can argue like that. By service I do not 
mean slavery. I mean the willing giving of one’s whole 
powers to a certain work which carries with it a definite 
reward. 

To what service can every woman give herself with 
the absolute certainty that she will be satisfied with the 
reward that service carries? To the womanhood of the 
present—to the childhood of the future. 

Does this sound disappointingly vague? Not if the 
reading of this book has roused within you any of those 
thoughts and questions it was written to arouse. 

You have realised, surely, by now, that the womanhood 
of the present means service. How many of the young 
women you know, who are thinking of marriage, are 
fully aware of all that marriage means or ought to mean 
to them? How many of them know how to ensure the 
health of their children, or the happiness of their own 
and their husband’s maturity? Do you know yourself 
how to realise the possibilities for happiness of your own 
womanhood? Are you not positively afraid, when you 
think about it, of laying up for yourselves a lifetime of 
ill-health and misery, or of actually causing lifelong 
injury and unhappiness to those you hold dearer than life, 
through ignorance or carelessness. 

These are questions which every woman, if she has 
realised what it means to be a woman, must have asked 
herself at some time or another. 
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To the answering of these questions every woman 
worthy of the name might well devote herself. She will 
find endless opportunities in this for service, however 
Narrow and restricted her sphere. In the way she 
answers these questions you will find her creed—her 
whole religion, in fact—for she can answer them in three 
ways—by thought, speech and example—and the greatest 
of these is example. 


Woman’s duty to herself first in living healthily, and 
developing her own personality, is one of the surest ways 
of helping her fellow women and the race. Ignorance 
may be a reason for wrong-doing—it is no excuse. And 
in these days for a woman to be ignorant of the duties 
and privileges her own womanhood entails, shows, I was 
going to say, criminal laziness on her part. Its results 
are often criminal, every woman will acknowledge, for 
she can render no service to the childhood of the future. 
any more than she can to the womanhood of the present, 
unless she rouses herself to know all that can be known 
on these subjects. 


The children of ignorance and the children of know- 
ledge! Is there any need for me to tell you which is 
which? The first is wailing, puny, pale—carrying in its 
tiny under-developed body the seeds of inherited weak- 
ness, perhaps even showing signs of the evil living of 
the parents in some terrible way. If it lives to maturity 
it develops such unnatural precocity as might almost be 
called a moral defect, leading it to contract an early and 
unwise marriage. Or it is so dull as to be classed among 
the mentally deficient—a state of health which by no 
means precludes the possibility of its marrying or at 
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least becoming a parent, and so passing on the disease 
which is making its own life a burden. 

Scientists are just beginning to realise that three- 
fourths of all the diseases of the world are inherited. 
What bearing has this fact on your choice of a husband, 
reader? 

The children of knowledge, on the other hand, are, 
bar accident, well developed, healthy, well nourished. 
They start well, because they are born of parents who 
know their responsibility to the young life they are 
creating, and have prepared themselves for parenthood 
by clean living—healthy habits and self-restraint. Their 
babies are happy and contented and grow into childhood 
and maturity as Nature intended them to grow—slowly 
and healthily—free from those inherited tendencies which 
would force them on unnaturally. When the time comes 
for them to know what womanhood and manhood should 
mean for them, they are told, so as not to be forced by 
ignorance into courses which would make them less 
healthy and happy than their parents. 

They have besides the ever present example of their 
parents with them, and thus, as I have said, by thought, 
speech and example, every woman may give herself to 
this service which her womanhood demands of her. 

And its rewards? Does any woman really need to ask 
that? If she thinks she does, let her first look round 
her on those women whom she knows. Who are the 
discontented and unhappy ones? Not always the single 
ones, or one would be led to say that there was no real 
happiness for woman, except in marriage. Not always 
the married ones either, or one would be forced to the 
conclusion that marriage with its cares and responsi- 
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bilities was no career for the woman who wished to be 


happy. 
NO. The discontented—the unhappy—are the women 
who have not “ found -themselves.’? They are the ones 


who have missed their way to service, and, in conse- 
quence, have failed of their reward. 

Single, they have not broadened their outlook or 
widened their sympathies so as to take their minds off 
their own failure in life. They are self-centred in the 
wrong way—lonely and embittered. They have failed to 
realise, in a word, that their womanhood meant service. 
They are, therefore, real failures—which no woman need 
be. : 
‘“God has a plan for every man,’’ sings the poet. 
Nature also has a plan for every woman, and she who 
does not see that this plan means service can never be 
happy. 

Married—the unhappy women are those who have 
shirked perhaps the service of motherhood. If they have 
done this, none of the real pleasures of matrimony should 
be possible to them. It is a fact, moreover, that women 
guilty of the sin of evading motherhood often realise in 
the loss of all that makes them desirable to the husband 
they may still love—a terrible punishment in mind and 
body. If motherhood is unhappily denied them, they may 
shirk service by forgetting their duty to their husband or 
by selfish indulgence in useless repining. 

Happiness—that happiness which every human being 
craves—will be the reward of the woman who realises 
that her womanhood means service, and who resolves to 
make the ideal woman come true in herself and her girls. 

This, then, is what it means to be a woman. Physical 
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pain and weakness as compared with men, a mental sense 
of inferiority not justified by facts; spiritual opportunities 
for self-denial and service which may regenerate the race, 
and cannot fail to bring happiness to the present genera- 
tion, whatever they may mean to the future. 

Is it worth while being a woman then, you ask. 
Search for the answer in my last sentence. If indeed 
womanhood, properly understood, brings opportunities 
for that grandest of all services, the physical and mental 
and moral uplifting of the race, then no human being 
need desire a higher destiny than to be a woman. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


In CoNCLUSION. 


My apology for writing this book just now, if one is 
needed, is easy to state. It is this. To-day is the 
woman’s day. Never before in the history of England, 
scarcely in the history of the world, has woman’s oppor- 
tunity been so grand. The reason for this is possibly 
that never before has the need for good and true women 
been so great. This is a point which, surely needs no 
labouring. 

The war of the worlds, the most appalling war on 
record, has brought this fact squarely to the front. 
Man’s need has been great, therefore woman’s oppor- 
tunity has been great, too. Let us see briefly how this 
is so, and we shall then see that there is need, not of 
one, but of many books written on the subject of woman- 
hood, in a series designed to show how the life of the 
individual woman must tell, either for good or evil, in 
the history of the race. 

This is first of all then woman’s opportunity, from the 
point of view of labour, of the woman worker. During 
the war there was an unprecedented call for woman’s 
service in every branch of labour. How nobly she 
responded to that call, those who will write, later on, the 
economic history of the war, will be able to show. We 
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who have lived through those times of stress can out 
of our own experience testify to the enthusiasm and 
efficiency of her effort. There was nothing in the way 
of work she shrank from. ‘‘ What man could do, woman 
can,’’ was her motto, and much that she did no man of 
those days had ever been called on to do before. One 
heard of dangers faced, almost certain disease nobly 
borne, appalling accident met with unflinching courage. 
One heard and wondered and gave thanks. The full 
story of woman’s heroism in the crisis will never be 
written, but enough is known to make us assert with 
conviction that in the direction of work in spheres not 
hitherto open to her, woman has proved to all that 
capacity and courage only await opportunity. 

The economic position she has gained thereby she will 
never lose. From some branches of men’s labour which 
she was invited to undertake she will be forced now to 
retire. It remains true, nevertheless, that now that 
war’s necessity has trained her as never before, woman’s 
opportunity for realising her economic worth to the world 
is a splendid one; and if only she can, by organisation, 
make herself strong enough to resist the efforts which are 
sure to be made to exploit her, a permanently good posi- 
tion may be assured, not only to the woman of to-day, 
but to the woman of the future. 

Now, too, is woman’s political opportunity. In this 
book I have purposely tried to avoid argument on con- 
troversial matters, such as Woman’s Suffrage. Enough 
has been written on this subject to make any argument 
of mine superfluous, and now that the fight has been at 
least partially won it is only flogging a dead horse to try 
to overcome the prejudices of those who do not think 
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women should have the vote. One thing I would like 
to say, however, you cannot put back the clock. The 
time has come when the progress of humanity towards 
its high destiny will be indefinitely hindered unless woman 
is admitted to equal power with man. 

There are signs in abundance for those who can read 
them that women are ripe for definite political action. 
The movements towards social amendment are ll 
woman’s movements. That is to say, they are move- 
ments which have been forced into public notice primarily 
by the hidden growth of the new idea of woman’s proper 
position in the world. 

While rejoicing over what has been already done 
towards raising the political status of woman, let us never 
forget, however, that the vote is not an end in itself. 
It is a tool which an intelligent and educated womanhood 
will be able to use with growing power. With its aid 
women will be able to help the helpless. For the tool 
which enfranchisement puts into their hands is not an 
axe with which to cut down existing institutions, or even 
a sword for defence. It is more. It is a spade which 
will dig deep into the hard ground of convention and 
ignorance, expose to the air what is rotting or diseased 
in our social growths, and let the rain of pity and 
the sun of love do their work in making the world bring 
forth health-giving and life-sustaining ideas. 

For the mischievous superstition that woman’s position 
was, in the order of nature, a very inferior one, was 
extremely deep-rooted. It has needed long years of hard 
labour to educate public opinion up to the idea that 
woman ‘‘ dare do all that may become a man ’’—and 
woman’s work in the war has finished the job. Recent 
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social legislation shows that old, hardy growths of pre- 
judice are being uprooted, and in their place will grow 
that tree “‘ whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations.”’ 

The Criminal Law Amendment Act, the Inquiry into 
the Causes of the Declining Birth Rate, the Royal Com- 
mission on the Law of Marriage and Divorce, that on 
Venereal Diseases, these movements are the proofs that 
men are beginning to be aware that the status of woman 
matters greatly where the well-being of the State is 
concerned. 

I am well aware in speaking thus that many social 
reformers believe that woman’s position is largely her 
own fault. It is, but in a manner of speaking only. 
More properly it is due to economic causes over which 
in the past she has had no control. For the rest, what 
is usually called man’s selfishness, but what I prefer to 
call man’s ignorance and low ideal of womanhood, are 
other factors which are responsible for the unfortunately 
low status of woman in social life. 

There is no better time than the present, therefore, 
when the capacity of woman for self-sacrificing labour is 
an object lesson to humanity, for women to raise that 
ideal. 

This is where her political opportunity comes in. 

Now also is woman’s domestic opportunity. After the 
tale of glory and of gain to be told of the fields of politics 
and of commerce, this seems a tame note to strike. It 
is, nevertheless, the keynote, I believe, to woman’s real 
happiness, which can come only through the welfare of 
the race, and I want to strike it with no uncertain sound. 
The glory of true womanhood, how it may be attained 
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and held, that is the whole subject of this book, and it is 
my unalterable belief that as wife and mother she may 
most easily, because most naturally, attain to that glory. 

At the first glance it would seem perhaps that now is 
not the time for insisting on woman’s domestic value. 
Home life in most civilised countries has been temporarily 
suspended. On every hand one hears of homes broken 
up, perhaps for ever, furniture stored, the workers and 
fit of the family scattered, the old or unfit living com- 
munistically in boarding houses or other makeshifts for 
the home. 

Nor with the cessation of war will these conditions 
automatically adjust themselves for the better. And yet 
this is the very reason why the home life of the nations 
has never been so precious or so necessary to their real 
prosperity as now. The disintegration of the parts has 
only provided an object lesson of the value of the whole 
to the unity of the nation and the welfare of the race. 

For what is happening? Broadly, this. 

The safeguards of the home have been removed. 
Weak natures, strong only in the impulses of passion, 
are in consequence succumbing to temptation on every 
hand. The shifting of human values, excitement, loneli- 
ness, nervous strain, have combined to lower people’s 
moral standards. In the increase of illegitimacy, the 
wreck of happiness by imprudent alliances, the spread 
of disease, we are paying for this now, and unless the 
womanhood of the country rises to a realisation of its 
responsibilities in an endeavour to raise the standard of 
morality by re-establishing the sanctity of the home, we 
shall pay yet more heavily for it in the future. 

There is a danger (and it is one to which I hope I have 
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given special attention in this book) that woman’s true 
sphere may be overlooked in the quite natural elation 
felt by her at the widening of her economic and political 
opportunities. 

I want to emphasise strongly the point that her true 
sphere is neither in the world of commerce nor of politics 
entirely, however far the necessities of the moment have 
driven her in that direction. 

What exactly that sphere is, how she may fit herself 
for it at all ages, this book has been written to point out. 
If it helps any woman who has not thought of these 
things before to realise her womanhood and what it may 
be worth to the world in which she lives, it has accom- 
plished its purpose. 
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about sex relations.”—The Times. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG MAN ON LOVE AND 
HEALTH,—tThe ‘‘Letters” will be especially helpful to 
Young Men in the struggle for Chastity, in Hygienic Preparation 
for Marriage, and in early Conjugal Life. 4s. 6d. post free. 


THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN.—A much-needed 
Volume on the Psychology of Middle-Age, the Mental Effects of 
the Change of Life and the Hygiene of Mind and Body at the 
Period. 5s. 6d. post free. 


MARRIED LOVE.—A new contribution to the Solution of 
Sex Difficulties, by MARIE CARMICHAEL STopPRS, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
6s. 6d. post free. 


WISE PARENTHOOD.—A Practical Sequel to ‘ Married 
Love.’ A Book for Married People, by MARIE CARMICHAEL 
Stopes, D.Sc., Ph.D., with introduction by ARNOLD BENNETT. 
3s. gd. post free. 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 
19/21, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


THE MAGAZINE THAT FACES THE PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY i$ 
eee ES THE FAUBLEMS OF TO-DAY IS 


‘Macazne = SIXPENCE 
and PURITY MonTHLy: 
in which there appear every month forceful articles by well- 
known writers on many subjects that demand attention in the 
interests of National Health and Social Reform. It is not 
merely a Physical Culture Magazine—it is a Magazine for 
every person interested in Social and Personal Purity and 
National Reconstruction. 

It is the journal that every thinking man and woman should 


read, because it deals with the real problems of life in an 
honest way. 


“HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY ” 


is not afraid to tell the truth, because it believes that the truth 
will save. 


tm pit ld i 
Give this Form te your Mew sagent. 
To THE NEwsAcEnt. 


Please deliver ““ HEALTH & EFFICIENCY” every month 
without fail. 


IN GER re dors cede ce 


Address 


Publishers’ Note to Newsagents.—* HEALTH AND EFrricrency ” ig the 
leading Magazine of Health, Physical Culture, Purity. and Mental 
Efficiency. Published Ist each Month. Whenever brought before the 
eyes of the public commands a ready and regular sale. Always display a 
copy in your window, FULLY ON SALE OR RETURN. 
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Use this Form for Direct Subscription. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 

19 & 21, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4, 
Dear Sirs, 

Please forward me'*HEALTH & EFFICIENCY” MAGA- 
ZINE, post free, for one year, for which I enclose P.O. for 6s. 


Specimen Copy of current issue for 6 penny stamps. 
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